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FOREWORD 


The American people. have become increasingly con 
scious in the Spring of 1949 of the existence and 
importance of regional arrangements and agencies.’ 


Most recently, the signing of the North Atlantic De- 


fense Pact, based on the provisions of Articles 5] 
and 52 of the Charter of the United Nations has 
served to focus. attention on this subject. The Board 
of Editors of the Columbia Journal of International 
Affairs is confident that the present issue contains 
articles which are both timely and meaningful. 

It is quite apparent that the emphasis on a re~- 
gional approach to the great problems of peace and 
security differs from the conception prevalent at 
the San Francisco Conference in the Spring of 1945. 
The United Nations has faced many severe problems in 
the intervening four years, not always with the de- 
sired success. At this juncture the nations of the 
world have turned to additional support for their 
security in the form of arrangements within a partic~ 
ular grouping of states. The problem of universalism 
(or globalism as Professor Leland M. Goodrich de-~- 
scribes the term) versus regionalism is not new 
today. The League of Nations was faced with the same 
choice and many strong arguments were presented 
favoring one proposition or the other. Many of the 
same contentions reappear in 1949. 

‘Nothing in the present Charter,” says Article 52 
of that document, “precludes the existence of region- 
al arrangements or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
action, provided that such arrangements or agencies 
and thejr activities are consistent with the Pur- 
poses and Principles of the United Nations.’’ It is 
likely that the two contending principles, regional - 
ism-and universalism, are not mutually exclusive. 
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This issue of the Columbia Journal sheds some light 
on various aspects of the problem. Five examples of 
regional arrangements and activities in practice are 
presented along with a careful examination of the 
role of these agencies and arrangements within the 
Charter of the United Nations. Though the coverage 
of the problem is not exhaustive, it is hoped that 
these articles will help answer the question: What 
is the proper role of regional organizations in the 
world community? 
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REGIONALISM AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Leland M. Goodrich 


Visiting Professor of International Organization 
and Administration, Columbia University 


I 


The publication of the North Atlantic Pact raises 
again the question of the significance of regional- 
ism for the future of the United Nations; The issue 
of regionalism! v. globalism is not a new one. From 
one point of view, it is the old issue of centrali- 
zation v. decentralization in government, of how 
much power and responsibility should be concentrated 
at the center, and how much should be left or 
allocated to local organs and authorities. The issue 
at the international level is how far obligations 
assumed by states and the functions and powers of 
international agencies should be global in extent. 

The question, in its bearing on the organization 
of peace and security, was raised at the time of the 
establishment of the League of Nations. President 
Wilson took a strong stand against limited leagues 
and alliances within the universal organization 
which he envisaged. He was convinced that limited 
alliances bred counter-alliances and that the inevi- 
table result was war. Nevertheless, he found it nec- 
essary, in order to reassure those who feared the 
sacrifice of the Monroe Doctrine, to make a conces- 
sion to the regional approach. Article 21 of the 
Covenant expressly recognized the validity of “re 


1 The word “regionalism” is used primarily in this article 
to describe arrangements between states that are geographical- 
ly contiguous or situated within the same Penn sin. area. 
It is, however, given a somewhat broader application at times, 
particularly in connection with security arrangements, for 


whigh practice there appears to be justification in the 
Charter of the United Nations. ; 
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gional understandings...for securing the maintenance 
of peace.’’ It provided the legal basis for limited 
pacts of mutual assistance, which were entered into 
during the life of the League, ostensibly for the 
purpose of strengthening the international collec- 
tive security system. 

Such limited or regional undertakings for mutual 
assistance against aggression came to play an impor-~- 
tant part in the evolution of the League system of 
collective security. Though obligations of members 
under the Covenant to take action against an aggres- 
sor state were more specifically defined and uncondi- 
tionally stated than Member commitments under the 
Charter, certain states, notably France, were far 
from satisfied with the adequacy of these guarantees. 
Failing to get general agreement on proposals to 
strengthen the League system, these principal consum- 
ers of security were instrumental in developing a 
system of limited and regional arrangements contain- 
ing more specific military commitments than the Cov- 
enant provided. Whether these agreements contributed 
substantially to peace and security by providing ad- 
ditional assurance that aggression would be effec- 
tively met is a debatable question. There can be no 
doubt, however, that from the point of view of those 
States against which certain of these agreements 
were clearly directed, they served to accentuate the 
character of the League as an organization to per- 
petuate the terms of the peace settlement. It can be 
argued, though certainly not conclusively, that this 
development also weakened the League as an instru- 
ment of orderly and peaceful change. 

In League practice, however, the regional princi- 
ple was not limited to those activities of the or- 
ganization and its members which had to do with the 
maintenance of peace and security. The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, all of whose members were at 
theYsame time members of the League in their own 
right, functioned as an organization of limited men- 
bership, if not strictly regional in a geographical 
sense, for a wide variety of purposes~-defense, 
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economic welfare, and cultural exchange. Many of the 
members of the League--the Latin-American members-~- 
were at the same time participants in the Inter 
American System which sought to develop internation- 
al law and the peaceful settlement of disputes, and 
to promote economic, social, and cultural cooperation 
among the American republics. Proposals for European 
Union with a wide range of political, economic, and 
social purposes proved to be incapable of realiza- 
tion, however, because of the impossibility of har- 
monizing the conflicting economic and political 
interests of European states. 


II 


The failure of the League and the need to start 
afresh with the building of an international organ- 
ization for peace and security afforded the oppor: 
tunity to reconsider the merits of the global and 
regional approaches. While the war was still being 
fought and the ultimate issue was in doubt, such 
thought as was given to post-war organization was 
naturally directed primarily to the organization of 
peace and security. Early in 1943 Prime Minister 
Churchill developed his ideas for post-war organi- 
zation which envisaged regional councils, with a 
Super-imposed world organization having somewhat 
vague and secondary functions. Apparently President 
Roosevelt and Under-Secretary of State Welles were 
also convinced of the advantages of the regional 
approach. Within the Department of State, however, 
the prevailing view was that post-war peace organi-~ 
zation should be global from the beginning and that 
regional arrangements should be definitely subordi- 
nated.2 This point of view was adopted in the Moscow 
Declaration of October, 1943, which envisaged a gen- 
eral international organization open to all peace 
loving states. 

This concept of a global organization for the 
maintenance of international peace and security was 


2 See The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, II, pp. 1634-48. 
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spelled out in detail in the American draft prepared 
by experts within the Department. of State and ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and 
leading members of both houses of Congress. With 
some modifications, but none touching its basic 
ideas, this American draft was accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and China. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, submitted by 
the four Governments to the other United Nations for 
their consideration, incorporated the global princi- 
ple, with regionalism in a definitely subordinate 
place. 

To understand the nature of the subsequent debate 
at San Francisco, the changes made in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals and their significance, it is neces 
sary to have in mind the provisions which were 
agreed to at Dumbarton Oaks inso faras they bore on 
the question of regionalism. Under the Proposals, the 
Security Council was to assume principal responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. While members of the proposed organi- 
zation were to undertake to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means and to refrain from the use or threat 
of force, they were to assume no obligation to take 
enforcement action until the Security Council had 
taken a decision to that effect. While no agreement 
on Security Council voting procedure was reached at 
Dumbarton Oaks, it was assumed, and later agreed at 
Yalta, that for enforcement measures at least, agree- 
ment of the.great powers, i.e., the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council, would be necessary. The propri- 
ety of regional arrangements for the maintenance of 
international peace and security was expressly 
recognized. In fact, the Security Council was to en- 
courage the settlement of local disputes by region: 
al means and to use, where appropriate, regional 
arrangements for enforcement action as well. How- 
ever, it was expressly provided that no enforcement 
action was to be taken under regional arrangements 
or by regional agencies without the authorization of 
the Security Council. Furthermore, the Security 
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Council was to be kept informed of all activities 


“undertaken or in contemplation under regional ar- 


rangements. 

_ The requirement of Security Council authorization 
for enforcement action under regional arrangements 
aroused strong opposition in'Latin American coun- 
tries. With this position there was considerable 
sympathy in the United States. On the assumption, 
certainly warranted, that agreement of all the per- 
manent members of the Security Council was neces- 
sary to such authorization, it would have become pos- 
sible for a permanent member outside the Western 
Hemisphere to prevent any action from being taken 
under a mutual defense agreement between American 
Republics. By the Act of Chapultepec of March, 1945, 
the American Republics (excluding Argentina) agreed 
for the duration of the War to meet with their com- 
bined force any act of aggression, and furthermore 
to recommend the conclusion of a peace~-time treaty 
providing for the use of combined diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military measures to meet any threat or 
act of aggression against one of them. To make pos- 
sible the development of such an autonomous system 


within the framework of the United Nations, the 


American Republics, including the United States, 
Were anxious to obtain a modification of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals, supplemented by the Yalta 
voting formula, which would eliminate the possi- 
bility of veto by a permanent member of action un- 
der a regional security arrangement. 

The issue of regionalism was one of the knot- 
tiest questions with which the San Francisco Con- 
ference had to deal. Though the inclusion in the 
Charter of some provision for regional groupings for 
general purposes, i.e., for the promotion of peace, 
economic welfare and social advancement as well as 
the maintenance of peace and security, was proposed, 
no serious consideration was given to it. Nor -was 
the specific question of regional groupings for eco- 
nomic and social purposes given serious attention. 
Furthermore, though the British favored the use of 
the Caribbean Commission as a model for the improve- 
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ment of conditions innon-self-~governing territories, 
no express provision is made in the Charter for a 
regional approachtothese matters. It was exclusive: 
ly in connection with the maintenance of peace and 
security by the use of procedures of pacific settle 

ment and by enforcement action that regionalism was 
emphasized. Here important amendments to the Dum 

barton Oaks Proposals were adopted which substan 

tially changed the relationship between the global 
and regional arrangements. 

The changes made were principally three in num 
ber, and will be considered in the inverse order of 
their importance. First, a provision was inserted 
stressing the desirability of using regional agen 
cies and arrangements for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. This represented onlyachange of emphasis 
Second, the requirement of Security Council authori 
zation for enforcement action under regional ar 
rangements were waived in the case of measures taken 
against an emeny state under Article 107 of the 
Charter or under ‘ regional arrangements directed 
against the renewal of aggressive policy” by any 
such state. This provision was apparently introduced 
largely on the insistence of France and the Soviet 
Union. Third, by the terms of what became Article 51 
of the Charter, ‘the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations” was safe 
guarded. This provided the indisputable legal basis 
for the use of force, by a single member or by a 
group of members in case of an armed attack, without 
any requirement of Security Council authorization. 
Whether the Charter, as written, tacitly admits the 
exercise of the so-called right of self-defense un- 
der other conditions is a question which may assume 
importance 

The effect and intent of this Article were to ex 
empt from Security Council control the operation of 
Western Hemisphere security arrangements, such as 
were provided for and anticipated in the Act of 
Chapultepec. The effect (we are less sure here 
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regarding the intent) certainly was to open the door 
to all limited arrangements that might be considered 
necessary by particular groups of states to meet the 
danger of armed attacks. The only Charter limitation 
placed upon the right of Members to enter into such 
arrangements and take action under them is the ob- 
ligation (1) to inform the Security Council of meas- 
ures taken, and (2) to terminate such action once 
the Security Council has taken measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. It is not 
made clear who decides whether necessary measures 
have been taken, and it is of course clear that a 
permanent member, if it should so desire, may pre- 
vent the Council from taking necessary measures and 
may also prevent any decision by the Council that 
‘measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security” have been taken. 

It is difficult in retrospect to agree with the 
conclusion contained in the Report of the Secretary 
of State on the results of the Conference that the 
provisions of the Charter on regional arrangements 
insured “the preservation of the inter-American sys- 
tem based on the Good Neighbor Policy...without es- 
tablishing a precedent which might engender rivalry 
between regional groups at the expense of world uni- 
ty.’® It is difficult to believe, in the light of 
doubts entertained regarding the future of U. S.- 
Soviet relations, even at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, that the possibility of using Ar- 
ticle 51asa basis for independent security arrange- 
ments against the Soviet Union, was not an important 
consideration. We know that by the time of the Con- 
ference, the Soviet Union was becoming distrustful 
of United States policy as the result of the Polish 
disagreement, the admission of Argentina to the Con- 
ference, and circumstances surrounding the termina- 
tion of Lend-Lease.* The fact that Article 51 was the 
product of the joint insistence of the United States 
and the American Republics certainly did not help to 
allay Soviet suspicion of it. Both the provisions of 


3 Department of State Publ. 2349, Conf. Series 71, p. 108. 
4 Sherwood, Robert E., Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 893-901. 
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Article 51 and the exceptions set forth in Article 
53 suggest an underlying lack of confidence in the 
ability of the great powers to cooperate. These pro- 
visions do not in retrospect suggest that a success- 
ful harmonization of the principles of regionalism 
and world unity in the organization of peace and se- 
curity was achieved. 


III 


In the practice of the United Nations to date, or 
perhaps one could better say in the conduct of Mem: 
bers of the United Nations, the regional principle 
has found wide application. Not only has it been the 
basis’ of various arrangements for maintaining inter - 
national peace and security, but it has also been 
widely applied in the economic, social and cultural 
work of the United Nations as well. Furthermore, in 
this latter field it has been applied with generally 
good results, from the point of view of both the in- 
terests of Members and the effective functioning and 
reputation of the United Nations itself. The. follow~ 
ing may be cited as examples: the establishment of 
regional economic commissions under the Economic and 
Social Council to further and coordinate the econom- 
ic activities of the United Nations; the Caribbean 
Commission and the South Pacific Commission, which, 
while being outside the structural framework of the 
United Nations, have contributed usefully to its 
purposes in colonial matters; the regional arrange 
ments provided for in the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization; and the Organization of the 
American States, which certainly in the great ma- 
jority of its activities serves the purposes of the 
United Nations and does not limit or seriously in- 
terfere with the proper functioning of its organs. 
While the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation has been criticized on the ground that it 
by-passes the United Nations and is directed against 
the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Eu- 
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rope, there can be little question that its economic: 
objectives are completely in harmony with those of 
the United Nations, and that the regional approach 
is sound in so far as it emphasizes the particular 
needs of countries whose economies have been greatly 


weakened by the War. 


It is the application of the regional principle 
to the peace and security needs of'the post-war 
world that has raised the most serious questions. At 
the time the Charter of the United Nations entered 
into force, the trend in the direction of reliance 
upon regional arrangements was well under way. The 
Pact of the Arab League was signed on March 22, 1944. 
The Act of Chapultepec, creating obligations of mu: 
tual assistance for the duration of the War, was 
signed in March, 1945. The. Members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations recognized obligations, in 
addition to those contained in the Charter, to come 
to each other’s assistance in case of attack. The 
Soviet Union had concluded treaties of mutual as- 
sistance with the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Yugoslavia, Poland, and China. These latter 
agreements provided for the rendering of immediate 
military support by each contracting power to the 
other in case of German aggression (in the case of 
China, Japanese aggression) Thetreaties with Poland 
and Yugoslavia extended this obligation to aggres- 
sion by any state allied with Germany. 

The entrance into force of the Charter and the 
establishment of the Security Council as a function- 
ing organization, beginning in January, 1946, did 
not reverse this trend. The Security Council had no 
sooner mét than certain of the permanent members 
were engaged in making charges and counter-charges 
against each other. The Security Council showed it- 


-self consistently incapable of taking decisions on 


important questions before it because of the inabil- 
ity of the permanent members to agree. While they 
were able to agree upon the establishment of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the directives under 
which it was to operate, once the Commission began 
its deliberations it became clear that the Anglo- 
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American and Soviet views were incapable of recon: 
ciliation. This apparently irreconcilable conflict 
of interests and attitudes was further reflected in 
the inability of the Military Staff Committee to 
agree upon basic principles for the implementation of 
Article 43 of the Charter with the result that the 
Security Council was deprived not only of the will 
to act, but also of important means of action. It 
was in this atmosphere of distrust and disagreement, 
further poisoned by unilateral acts which were in- 
terpreted by those against which they were directed 
as aggressive in purpose, even though their authors 
professed to regard them as defensive and within the 
spirit of the Charter, that the trend toward region 
al security arrangements became further accentuated. 
In other words, in actual operation, the United Na-~- 
tions, far from being able to check the regional 
trend and build up confidence inthe global approach, 
has provided added reasons for seeking peace and se- 
curity through regional arrangements, and what is 
particularly to be noted is that, contrary to the 
practice under the League, the regional arrangements 
or special agreements now being entered into are di- 
rected, not primarily against former enemies, but 
against former allies. What more conclusive proof of 
the extent of the disintegration of the unity of 
purpose of the major allied powers which was so na 
ively (it would seem) accepted as the solid base of 
the United Nations! 

The extent of the trend toward regionalism in se- 
curity arrangements during the past three years is 
indicated by a cursory review of the more important 
developments during this period. In Eastern Europe, 
in addition to its agreements with Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, the Soviet Union has concluded mutual assist- 
ance agreements with Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Finland. Also the communist controlled govern- 
ments of the Eastern European states have concluded 
similar agreements with each other, thus producing 
the effect of one multi-partite regional agree~- 
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ment ° These agreements vary considerably in phrase- 
ology but provide generally for mutual aid in case 
of aggression. The Treaty between Poland and Yugo- 
slavia provides that in the event one of the parties 
to it “should, as a result of aggression, be involved 
in war activities against Germany, or against a state 
which was allied with Germany in the past war or 
against any other state which would ally itself di- 
rectly or in any form with Germany or with her ally 
in such aggression,” each contracting party “will 
immediately give the other military and other aid 
and support by all means at its disposal.’ The 
treaties concluded since the Charter entered into 
force, even when the parties are not members of 
the United Nations, contain provisions obligating 
the parties to act in accordance with the princi- 
ples (or spirit, in the case of non-members) of the 
Charter. The scope and intensity of Eastern Euro- 
pean regionalism has been further developed by the 
establishment, by agreement of the Communist par- 
ties published on October 5, 1947, of the Communist 
Information Bureau (Cominform) and by efforts to 
achieve greater integration of the economies of par- 
ticipating states. 

In Western Europe, encouraged by the assurance of 
American economic assistance and the likelihood that 
military aid as well would be forthcoming, the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, France and the Benelux countries con- 
cluded on March 18, 1946,° a treaty of collective 
military aid and economic and social cooperation un: 
der the terms of which the contracting parties agree 
that should any one of them be “the object of an 
armed attack in Europe,’ they will afford the party 
so attacked “all the military and other aid and 
assistance- in their power.” It is expressly provided 
that the provisions of this agreement shall be car- 
ried out in accordance with obligations under Arti- 
cle 51 and other provisions of the Charter. 


5 For texts of agreements, see Department of sins: Docu- 
ments and State Papers, I, pp. 227 et seq. 


For text, see International Organization, II, pp. 427- 29. 
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By its resolution of June 11, 1948 the United 
States Senate expressed its approval of the “asso- 
ciation of the United States...with such regional 
and other collective arrangements as are based on 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, 
and as affect its national security.” Encouraged by 
this statement of the Senate’s position, the State 
Department initiated negotiations in July, 1948, 
with the signatories of the Brussels Pact and Canada 
with a view to the conclusion of a North Atlantic 
defense agreement, applicable to the North Atlantic 
area and containing commitments of mutual aid in 
case of armed attack comparable to those of the 
Brussels and Rio treaties. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the peace-time region- 
al security arrangement, envisaged in the Act of 
Chapultepec, was at last brought to fruition in the 
Inter-American Treaty of Mutual Assistance, signed 
at Rio de Janeiro, September 2, 1947.7 Under the 
terms of the agreement, an armed attack against any 
one of the American states is to be met by concerted 
measures on the part of all the American states. 
In the case of a threat to the peace or aggression 
which does not take the ‘form of an armed attack, 
the signatories agree to consult on measures to be 
taken. The treaty expressly provides that none of 
its provisions shall be construed as impairing the 
rights and obligations of signatories under the 
Charter of the United Nations. The principles of the 
agreement were subsequently incorporated into the 
Charter of the Organization of American States. 
Though Canada has not become a party to the Inter- 
American security system, its agreements with the 
United States make it a party to regional arrange- 
ments for the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Though the regional arrangements above described 
have been the product of feelings of insecurity re- 


w 


7 For text, see Department of State, Bulletin, XVII, pp. 
565-67. 
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sulting from post-war tensions and the failure of 
the United Nations security system to materialize, 
and though these arrangements are justified under 
the terms of the Charter and expressly recognize the 
principles and provisions of the Charter, they have 
not generally met with approval by all Members of 
the United Nations. In particular, the Soviet~spon- 
sored system of security pacts has been viewed with 
suspicion and disapproval by countries of Western 
Europe and by the United States on the ground that 
they were imposed by the Soviet Union on puppet gov- 
ernments and might be used as a veil for aggressive 
expansionism. The Soviet Union and its satellites, 
on the other hand, profess to look upon the five- 
power Western European treaty and proposed exten- 
sions of it as providing the basis for future ag. 
gression against the Soviet Union. 


IV 


In the light of past experience, it is not pos- 
sible to define the appropriate role of regionalism 
in international organization by a sweeping general - 
ization. There are certainly many considerations 
which favor the regional approach. National inter- 
ests--strategic, economic, social and even cultural 
--which a state has in adjacent or easily accessible 
areas tend naturally to be more vital and real than 
interests in areas farther removed, and therefore 
provide a firmer base for organized international 
cooperation. Furthermore, likewise because of the 
importance of the geographical factor, the ability 
of a state to exercise its military power and po- 
litical influence effectively is less in areas far 
removed or difficult of access than in areas nearer 
at hand. Also, national policies are likely to have 
developed along regional lines, and therefore na- 
tional participation in regional organizations may 
create fewer internal political difficulties than 
participation in global arrangements. Furthermore, 
regional agencies may be more effective than global 
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agencies in achieving their purposes because of the 
greater community of interests underlying them, the 
more effective participation of members, and the 
more limited and manageable scope of problems with 
which these agencies are called upon to deal. 

On the other hand, certain considerations point 
to the need of caution in adopting the regional ap- 
proach. Clearly the regional approach to a problem 
that is universal in scope, or at least concerns a 
larger area than the region proposed, is less than 
satisfactory and may have positively harmful results 
in the serious disturbance of normal relationships. 
It may become necessary for emergency reasons but 
must clearly be regarded as in the nature of the 
lesser evil. Also regional groupings directed 
against outside states or which are capable of being 
so interpreted, while they may appear to have some 
justification in terms of the national interests of 
the participating members, are not likely to contrib- 
ute to the permanent organization of international 
peace and security, except on the assumptions (1) 
that independent and competing power groupings, if 
the proper equilibrium is established, will of them- 
selves, by checking the ‘ambitions and excesses of 
each other, assure the maintenance of peace or (2) 
that it is possible to maintain permanently or at 
least for a long period of time the power superior 
ity and will to use it of a limited group or alli- 
ance of states thought to have a desire for peace 
not shared by certain states outside the group. 

In the light of past experience, the regional 
approach would appear particularly well suited to 
the performance of such emergency functions as the 
economic reconstruction of areas whose economies 
have been severely weakened by war or other disas- 
ter, and the resettlement of peoples uprooted by 
similar causes. The regional approach would also ap: 
pear well adapted to the performance of such long 
range functions as the development of backward 
areas, the handling of health problems peculiar to 
certain parts of the world, the development of some 
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great natural resource such as the water power of 
the Alps or the Danube River valley, the organiza- 
tion of inland transport, the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and even the organization of collective 
force to keep the peace, so long as the regional 
group is concerned with the conduct of its own mem: 
bers. 

The inadequacy of regionalism becomes apparent 
when it is used as the basis for dealing with prob- 
lems that are essentially world-wide in character, 
or when the activities of the regional group seem 
to impinge upon and seriously threaten the interests 
of other states. Regional security arrangements 
which are clearly directed against other members of 
a world security organization are particularly open 
to this objection. They not only reflect a lack of 
basic confidence in the good faith of these members 
but they encourage the organization of counter-meas- 
ures. Thus they increase tension within the world 
organization, lead to bloc voting on important po- 
litical questions (and many questions not normally 
political tend to assume that character) and weaken 
the effectiveness of the organization as an instru- 
ment of peaceful adjustment and compromise. 

However, it must be recognized that when condi- 
tions have deteriorated to the point that they have 
reached within the United Nations, when the world 
security organization has, for all practical pur- 
poses ceased to exist as the result of the disinte- 
gration, or perhaps better the absence of great pow- 
er unity, it is obviously unrealistic and dangerous 
to rely on non-existent guarantees for peace and se- 
curity. Substitutes have to be found, at least tem- 
porarily. The question then to be decided is what 
course is most likely to provide security while at 
the same time not placing unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of the rehabilitation of the global system. 
It must be clearly recognized, however, that the 
world organization is not being strengthened by the 
multiplication and tightening of these regional se- 
Curity arrangements. On the most optimistic view 
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they are to be regarded as temporary expedients and 
as possible aids in creating conditions which per~ 
mit the rehabilitation of the global system. If the 
United Nations as an organization to maintain inter 

national peace and security becomes effective, such 
regional arrangements should decline in importance 
and be subordinated in operation to the responsible 
organs of the United Nations. 
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It is a long way from the isolation and neutrali- 
ty of the American nation, a decade ago, to member - 
ship in the United Nations today; it is not quite so 
far, perhaps, from that day to the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact! Americans were jolted loose from iso- 
lation at Pearl Harbor, but they have not yet ac- 
quired the habit of thinking in terms of the col- 
lective security to which they are committed by 
membership in the United Nations. The Presidential 
message which stated the “Truman Doctrine” as- 
serted that it was intended to uphold the United 
Nations; but if each state can unilaterally decide 
upon the threat to the peace and the steps to be 
taken to counter it, there can be no collective 
security. 

Similar reflections are produced by the Marshall 
Plan and its progeny, including the Brussels Pact 
and the North Atlantic Pact. It was wise and respon- 
sible thinking--not merely generosity--which led 
to the offer of help to Europe under the Marshall 
Plan. The offer represented a great advance in 
American thinking, but the inexorable pressure of 
circumstances pushes the American people toward 
assumption*of responsibility. The Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948? recognized this: 


1 This article was prepared prior to publication of the 
text of the North Atlantic Pact, and so does not purport to 
analyze that pact as published. 


2 public Law 472, 80th Cong., Title I, Sec. 102(a). For 
background materials, 80th Cong. Sen. Doc. No. 111. i 
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Recognizing the intimate economic and 
other relationships between the United 
States and the nations of Europe, and 
recognizing that disruption following in 
the wake of war is not contained by nation- 
al frontiers, the Congress finds that the 
existing situation in Europe endangers the 
establishment of a lasting peace, the gen 
eral welfare and national interest of the 
United States, and the attainment of the 
objectives of the United Nations. 


- Thus the way was left clear for future military or 
political cooperation, though no provision in this 
direction is to be found in the Act. The Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation was set up 
by eleven states, and agreements for mutual effort 
were made between the United States and each of 
these states 

Almost at once, the active hostility of the 
Soviet Union to the Marshall Plan and its unwilling: 
ness to share in the economic reconstruction of 
Europe became disturbing to European states who were 
already fearful of Soviet ‘expansionism; and the fate 
of Czechoslovakia gave point to their fears. The 
possibility that such a fate might come to others, 
before economic progress had gone far enough to en 
able Western Europe todefend itself, led to realiza- 
tion that political security was essential to eco- 
nomic recovery. An important step in this direction 
was taken when, on March 17, 1948, Belgium, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom 
signed a Treaty of Economic, Social and Cultural 
Collaboration and Collective Self-Defence.* In this 
treaty, known as the Brussels Pact, the signatories 
agreed that if anyone of them should be the object 
of armed attack in Europe, the other signatories 
“Will, in accordance with the provisions of Article 


< 
3 XVIII Dept. State Bull. (148), p. 640. 
4 Ibid., p. 600, cites G. Br. Cmd. 7367 Misc. No. 2 1948. 
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51 of the Charter of the United Nations, afford the 
party so attacked all the military and other aid and 
assistance intheir power.” It provided also for eco- 
nomic, social and cultural collaboration, and for 
the settlement of disputes; and it created a Con- 
sultative Council toconsult as to steps to be taken. 
A permanent military organization was later estab- 
lished with Marshal Montgomery at its head; American 
military men have been present at its meetings as 
observers. 

It was obvious that this group would have little 
effectiveness unless it received help from the 
United States. On the same day in which the Treaty 
was signed, President Truman gave it his blessing 
in a message to Congress® in which he said: 


This development deserves our full sup 
port. I am confident that the United States 
will, by appropriate means, extend to the 
free nations the support which the situation 
requires. I am sure that the determination 
of the free countries of Europe to protect 
themselves will be matched by an equal deter- 
mination on our part to help them to do so. 


Shortly thereafter the Secretary of State observed 
that “The United States is acutely aware that the 
return of a sense of security to the free nations 
of the world is essential for the promotion of condi- 
tions under which the United Nations can function,” 
and that ‘‘the necessary steps for self-protection 
can be taken within the Charter of the United 
Nations,” referring both toArticle 51 (self-defense) 
and to Articles 52, 53, and 54 (regional arrange- 
ments). On June 11, 1948, the Senate, through the 
‘Vandenberg Resolution,’’® urged the development of 
regional and other collective arrangements for 
defense and the association of the United States 


5 rbid., p. 419. 


6 Senate Res. 239, 80th Cong., 2nd Session. See also S. 
Rept. 1361, 80th Cong. , 2nd Session. 
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therewith, and made clear the determination of the 
United States to exercise the right of collective 
self-defense under Article 51. On July 6, the am- 
bassadors of the signatories of the Brussels Treaty, 
plus Canada, met at Washington to discuss with the 
United States their common defense problems. Such 
discussions have led into negotiations for what is 
known as the North Atlantic Defense Pact. 


II 


The participation or aid of the United States in 
the defense of Western Europe could take one of 
several forms: 


(1) There might be a unilateral declaration of 
policy, such as was the “Truman Doctrine” or the 
Vandenberg Resolution. This would leave the United 
States as free as it was before 1945; there would be 
nothing signed, no commitment; we would be free to 
help if, when, and as we might wish. Such a declara 
tion would accord with what has for years been the 
foundation plank of American foreign policy, not 
completely replaced by membership in the United 
Nations: the reservation of complete freedom of 
action in each individual case, with no commitments 
in advance. From the viewpoint of the United States, 
nothing could be better; the European states, how- 
ever, could feel no assurance that they would re-~ 
ceive help from the United States, and they might 
therefore be unwilling to take the risk of attack 
and devastation. We would repeat, if we did no more 
than this, the mistake made by the United States in 
two previous World Wars--that of leaving room for an 
aggressor to believe that he would encounter no 
opposition from the United States, and it would 
lead others to believe that the American people were 
retufhing to the isolationism of the past, or, at 
the least, that we are unwilling to commit ourselves 
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to participation in an effective collective security 
system. 


(2) It would be possible to promise the military 
supplies needed by the European states, and leave 
them to fight their own battles. This could be done 
in some form of lend-lease such as was employed 
during World War II, or the aid might be “hired,” 
or it might be given free. Such a promise or assist~ 
ance would seem to imply that the United States 
would not itself enter into a conflict, and that its 
aid would be confined to production and supply. 
Again, there could not be much reassurance to Euro 
pean states in such an attitude. 


(3) An alliance could be entered into with a 
certain number of selected states with a mutual 
pledge to assist each other in case of attack. Aside 
from past dislike of the United States for alliances, 
certain difficulties would arise. What would be the 
casus foederis; more especially, who would determine 
that it had appeared? If the United States should 
reserve to itself decision as to when the alliance 
became operative, this would not afford much cheer 
to other signatories. This difficulty might, of 
course, arise under any form of collective action, 
but a solution can more easily be found in organized 
group action. An alliance would have the merit of 
limiting the area and specifying the states which we 
were willing to defend; but it might be difficult to 
limit the cause of action of an ally. An alliance is 
something particular and personal; it is usually 
directed against a definite opponent. In this case. 
it might well serve to increase what has been called 
bipolarity and to arouse the fears of the Soviet 
Union. If purely defensive, it might be regarded as 
consistent with the Charter, but it would mean re- 
verting to the methods of the past and turning away 
from the United Nations 


(4) The North Atlantic states could combine into 
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a “regional arrangement’’ under the terms of the 
Charter of the United Nations. What is meant by this 
term? The effort to confine its meaning to contigu- 
ous territory failed at San Francisco, and discussion 
there showed that it was clearly intended to include 
such agreements as the Treaty of Alliance between 
the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom (26 May 1942) 
or the Franco-Soviet treaty of mutual assistance 
(December 10. 1944) and others. It would appear, 
then, that the states parties need not be adjoining; 
that any combination of states is permissible; and 
that the North Atlantic agreement could include any- 
thing from Scandinavia to Turkey, not to mention the 
United States and Canada 

What authority determines what can properly be 
called a “regional arrangement’ under the Charter? 
There is no answer given in the Charter; and if it 
is a matter of interpretation of the Charter, no 
authority is provided which can interpret it. Prac- 
tice indicates that each organ, and each state -member 
feels free to interpret the Charter for itself: There 
is nothing in the Charter to forbid any group of 
states whatsoever (including non-members?) from 
instituting itself a regional arrangement under the 
Charter and claiming the right legally to act as 
such. On the other hand, it would appear that the 
Security Council would likewise have a right to 
assert that a grouping of Member states~-such, for 
example, as the Brussels Pact--constitutes a regional 
arrangement subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Council under the Charter, even if the group could 
not take enforcement action except under authori- 
zation of the Security Council. 


(5) An agreement among states could be made, 
under Article 51 of the Charter, either limited to a 
few signatories, or opento all Members of the United 
Nations who might wish to join in. The cohesive 
prin@wiple for such a grouping would not be regional- 
ism; it would be simply collective self-defense 
under Chapter VII, and operative through some deci 
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sion not subject to veto. Conceivably, such a treaty 
could be open ended enough for the Soviet Union to 
join; if it did so, it would have given up the veto; 
if it did not, provision would have been made to get 
around her veto. 

There is no doubt shen’ it was intended that the 
Security Council should provide the defense against 
aggression: there is equally no doubt that possible 
inability of the Council to act was foreseen, and 
provision was made against this contingency by the 
insertion of Article 51. 

It would be difficult toargue that it is contrary 
to the Charter for Members who are willing to do so 
to assume obligations for such a purpose larger than 
those stated in the Charter. If collective self- 
defense is legitimate, it must surely be legitimate 
to organize and planit in advance. States can, with- 
out waiting to make the agreements under Article 43, 
promise in advance to supply armed forces foruse 
against an aggressor; and they could also agree upon 
some method not subject to the veto for determining 
when and how those forces were to be called into 
action. The Charter, it has been said, is a floor 
upon which one can build, and not a ceiling beyond 
which it is impossible to rise 

The term ‘‘collective self-defense” is not a happy 
one, as Dr. Kunz has observed;* but one may conclude, 
in disagreement with him, that action taken under 
Article 51 could be a means to realize collective 
security, and as taken by the authority of the United 
Nations. The article was indeed added at San Fran- 
cisco precisely because of fear that the Security 
Council would be unable to act. What a group acting 
under Article 51 could do is perhaps more limited 
under the Charter than what the Security Council is 
authorized to do (assuming that it could reach a 
decision), but the raison d’é@tre of this article was 
to enable action be taken against an aggressor if and 


7 J. L. Kunz, “Individual and Collective Self. ‘De fense in 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations,” 41-Am. J 
Int. Law (1947), p. 873 
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when the Council should find itself unable to proceed 
because of a veto. 

Article 51 does not limit the action of members 
of the group to such an extent as does Article 53; 
states might therefore prefer to join in a collective 
self-defense group, and deny that they constitute 
a regional agreement. In this connection, it may be 
observed that the Brussels Pact mentions only Arti- 
cle 51 of the Charter, and makes no claim to region- 
alism, though it is natural to think of such a group 
as regional in character. 


(6) Finally, a combination of Chapter VIII (re- 
gionalism) and Article 51 (self-defense) seems to be 
possible. There is, indeed, a close historical 
connection between these two parts of the Charter. 
Articles 51-54 were all conceived in terms of self 
defense. No functions are stated in Chapter VIII for 
a regional agreement except functions of security-- 
though there is nothing to prevent the Organization 
of American States, or the signatories of the Brus- 
sels Treaty, from cooperating in economic, social, 
cultural and other activities. Any group of states 
can combine for collective self-defense; any group 
of states can combine as a regional arrangement. 

Can a group act in both capacities? Can a: region- 
al group, under Article 53, act as freely under 
Article 51 as a group which is not regional in char 
acter? The former article forbids “enforcement 
action’ except under authorization of the Security 
Council; the latter permits defensive action until 
the Security Council is able to take over. Is ‘‘en- 
forcement action” under Article 53 something differ- 
ent from defensive action under Article 51? Chapter 
VII is not intended to authorize enforcement of any 
provision whatever of the Charter, or of any rule of 
international law; it is conceived solely in terms 
of action to be taken against threats to the peace, 
or aggreSsion. Should “enforcement action’’ under 
Chapter VII or Chapter VIII then be regarded as 
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defensive action, in no way different from the ac-~ 
tion contemplated under Article 51? If so, can a 
regional group act in self-defense without authori- 
zation by the Security Council? Or, on the other 
hand, should Article 51 (which begins “Nothing in 
the present Charter shall impair...’’) be interpreted 
as superior to the restriction found in Article 53? 
If so, of what use is the prohibition in Article 53 
against enforcement action without authorization by 
the Security Council? It would seem to be a techni- 
cal fine point to say that a group of states can act 
independently of the Security Council under Article 
51 (until the Council acts) and that the same group 
cannot act without authorization of the Council if 
they constitute a regional arrangement; but it could 
also be said that Article 53 has little meaning 
without such an interpretation. 

Such speculations seem of little significance in 
the light of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (Rio Treaty) which asserts in Article 3 
that an armed attack against an American State shall 
be regarded as an attack upon all American States 
and specifies that they shall meet this attack “ in 
the exercise of the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” It is further 
provided that action shall be taken through the 
organs of the regional system. No reference is made 
to Article 53; it is apparently assumed that the 
regional group can act in collective self-defense 
without regard to the restriction set by Article 53. 
There is no authority to which an appeal could be 
made on the ground that this agreement is in con- 
flict with the Charter of the United Nations; and 
Article 10 of the Rio Treaty asserts that there is 
no conflict. . 


In view of the above discussion, there seems 
little advantage in thinking of the North Atlantic 
Pact in terms of a regional system. It will probably 
be described as regional, but will not be regional 
in any geographic sense, nor with reference to 
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Article 53. It would seem preferable to place it 
exclusively under Article 51, under which more free- 
dom to act is allowed, and thus to avoid any mis- 
understandings or accusations which might be made 
if it were planned as a regional arrangement. 


ITI 


At the time of this writing, the terms of the 
proposed North Atlantic Defense Pact had not been 
made public. A mere declaration, or lend-lease, or 
alliance would not be sufficient; the Senate has 
gone far beyond such methods in the Vandenberg 
Resolution, which incorporates as national policy 
both regionalism and collective self-defense. It is 
probable that the Pact will be in terms of regional 
ism, because of the influence of Senator Vandenberg 
and the precedent of the Rio Treaty, but it will 
necessarily rely upon Article 51 for justification 
under the Charter. If one may judge by the statement 
issued by the Department of State,® the pact will be 
developed upon the base of the Vandenberg Resolution; 
the emphasis in this st’atement is laid upon ‘the 
concept of a regional security arrangement.” 

The trend of thought revealed in this document 
is surprising. It speaks of the Vandenberg Resolu 
tion as a new departure in American foreign policy, 
and goes on to say 


The resolution proposes that for the 
first time in the Nation’s history the 
United States associate itself in peace- 
time with countries outside the Western 
hemisphere in collective security arrange 
ments designed to safeguard peace and to 
strengthen our own security. 


8 *Colleceive Security in the North Atlantic Area,’’ Foreign 
Affairs Outlines, Building the Peace, No. 19, Spring, 1949 
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Had the writer of this sentence never heard of the 
United Nations? Had he read Article 43, or Chapter 
VII in general, or Article 25, or other Articles of 
the Charter? However inadequate or ineffective these 
provisions may be, the United States by accepting 
the Charter not only associated itself, but obli- 
gated itself to collective security arrangements 
with countries outside the Western Hemisphere. Or 
does the statement mean that the United States is 
now trying to renege on the obligations contracted 
by membership in the United Nations, to step back 
from a universal to a limited obligation? It is 
illusory to think in terms of regionalism; what we 
are thinking of in regard to the North Atlantic area 
is not a region, but a combination of states se- 
lected as we think best for needs of immediate 
defense. Restricting the area of obligation in 
regional terms might be regarded as more palatable 
to Americans who still prefer to think in terms of 
nationalistic action rather than of collective 
security, or to other Americans who look upon the 
United Nations as inadequate, while at the same time 
rejecting any responsibility for its weakness or for 
making it stronger. 

The real alternatives in consideration of the 
North Atlantic Pact are between agreement among a 
limited and chosen few states, and an agreement 
open to all Members of the United Nations who are 
willing to act under Article 51 against an aggressor 
state. Doubtless, either could be justified under 
the vague and uncertain terms of the Charter, and 
in the absence of any organ endowed with authority 
to interpret the Charter; but one may question the 
wisdom of the limited arrangement, the practical 
effect of which would be to exclude from decisions 
and from action against an aggressor the larger part 
of the membership of the United Nations. Decisions 
as to vital questions which will shape the future of 
the world would be taken out of the hands of the 
United Nations, and out of the hands of many states 
concerned, and left to an exclusive few. In our day, 
war, like peace, is indivisible; other states will 
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inevitably be pulled into any large war which might 
develop. If these states must face such a danger, 
they will feel that they should have some share in 
the making of decisions~-~the more so since the 
United Nations was established for this purpose. To 
exclude them would be to weaken the concept of uni- 
y¢rsality or of community action, and would make the 
limited group selected to adhere to the North 
Atlantic Pact more important in the United Nations. 

From the theoretical viewpoint, we stand to 
develop toward a system of international law and 
order upon the basis of participation by all Members 
of the community of nations who are willing to 
participate, rather than upon the basis of decisions 
and action by a limited few. The concept toward 
which the United Nations is aimed is that the use of 
force by the organized community of nations against 
an aggressor is police action, not war. It would be 
difficult to locate definitely a line of differenti- 
ation, but it seems reasonable to say that action by 
a limited group making its own decisions would more 
nearly approach old-style war, while action open to 
decision and participation by any Member of the 
United Nations would more nearly resemble the inter- 
national police action and community decision toward 
which we are striving. 

From a strictly practical viewpoint, it simply 
does not sound sensible to exclude help which is 
available. At least, this would mean the moral sup- 
port of the community of nations behind the action 
taken, a factor of enormous importance in these days 
of awareness of the dangers of war and awareness of 
responsibility for preventing war. The physical aid 
which might be added would perhaps be comparatively 
small, though vast reserves of manpower might be 
brought into play; but some of these smaller items 
are of great significance. If they were no more than 
provision of bases, or passage, or supplies, they 
might turnythe balance. If Members of the United 
Nations are excluded, the action taken may be re 
garded by them as a war in which they have no re- 
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sponsibility; if they should later be pulled into 
suchawar, their enthusiasm could not be very great. 

It is necessary, some say, to build up a North 
Atlantic defense system because of the unfortunate 
and regrettable weakness of the United Nations. 
There can be no doubt as to this weakness, but it 
is conceivable that if as much energy and support 
were devoted to making the United Nations strong as 
has been devoted to making the North Atlantic Pact, 
the United Nations would be able to do many things 
which it cannot now do. 

In what has been said above, it should now be 
made clear that there is no opposition to a North 
Atlantic Defense Pact. Such a combination seems 
necessary and desirable, in the face of increasing 
menace. It is probable that the terms of the Pact 
are consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations. The line of thought outlined above suggests 
that, whether from the viewpoint of strengthening 
the United Nations or from the more practical view- 
point of getting as much help for ourselves as 
possible, it would be better for the Pact to be 
open to all Members of the United Nations than to 
be limited to a selected few. The latter method 
looks too much like old-fashioned war. 

In any system which is devised, two matters would 
appear to be of prime importance; the method by 
which decision is reached to take defensive action, 
and the character of the obligation taken by signa- 
tories to respond with armed forces. As to the 
former, the United States must be careful not to be 
put into the position of employing its armed forces 
because of the reckless act of some signatory, or 
through irresponsible (in the sense of less risk 
taken) majority vote of smaller states. This danger 
would appear inthe consideration either of a limited 
or an open-ended Pact; but in the latter case, the 
decision would have been arrived at by a larger 
number of states; it would have far greater moral 
weight; and it would be more in the nature of com. 
munity action. The decision to act could be taken by 
a majority or a 2/3 majority, including four;,or 
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three, of the permanent members; or in some other 
manner. The more states which participate in the 
making of so fateful a decision, and the more that 
decision can be reached through the procedures of 
the United Nations, the more weighty and respecta- 
ble the decision would be. 

No system of collective security can operate 
efficiently unless it is known that armed forces 
will be made available when needed. It must, then, 
be very disappointing to other states to find the 
Senate of the United States, under the claim of 
Congressional power to declare war, reserving the 
United States from any obligation in advance to 
supply forces. The Constitutional provision that 
Congress can declare war does not mean that the 
armed forces of the United States cannot be used in 
any other contingency; on the contrary, such forces 
have been used hundreds of times in the past without 
declaration of war. It cannot be accepted that the 
United States is unable to defend itself with armed 
forces until Congress had declared war; no one has 
brought to trial those who defended the nation at 
Pearl Harbor before a declaration was made. Surely 
the United States can make a treaty providing for 
its future defense, and surely that treaty will be 
binding upon the nation--whether in the sense that 
Congress would be obligated to declare war (which 
would be a nonsensical procedure) or in the sense 
that the treaty would override the Constitution (an 
unnecessary interpretation in this case). Action 
taken under the Pact might not be regarded as war, 
which is a definite legal status, but rather as 
police action by the community of nations. 

The shocking part of this argument is that the 
United States has already, with the approval of the 
Senate, committed itself to supplying armed forces 
when called upon by the Security Council. It is as 
yet an obligation only in principle, since it must 
await the making of the agreements under Article 43; 
when those’ agreements are made, presumably we will 
have pledged stated amounts of armed forces, facili 
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ties and assistance to be supplied at the call of 
the Security Council. Does the position now taken by 
the Senate mean that it does not intend to make 
these agreements or that, when made, each shall be 
made to depend upon a Congressional declaration of 
war? Did the Senate mean what it said when it ap: 
proved the Charter of the United Nations? Or does it 
méan that it now proposes to back down on the obli- 
gations taken? 

Whether in terms of the United Nations or in 
terms of the North Atlantic Pact, it appears that 
the American people have much more to learn and to 
do with regard to their responsibility in the col- 
lective security system for which, in words, they 
so ardently yearn. It must be somewhat confusing to 
other states to discover that the United States, 
after accepting legal obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations, is frightened by even a 
“moral obligation’ to assist with armed force in 
maintaining order and peace in the world. 








THE EASTERN EUROPEAN BLOC AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Leon Goure 


School of International Affairs 


Within the past years there has been an in: 
creasing use of the terms “Eastern” and “Western” 
blocs in the battle of words between the United 
States and Russia. In the West, this bloc is repre- 
sented by the Pan-American Union, the Western Euro- 
pean Union and the North Atlantic Pact, all of which 
are based on the regional organization system pre: 
scribed by articles 5] to 54 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

On the other hand, there is the so-called" Eastern 
European Bloc’’ comprising nine nations and extending 
from Finland on the Arctic Ocean to Albania on the 
Adriatic Sea. U.S. opinion very seldom looks upon 
this bloc as representative of a regional organiza- 
tion in the same meaning as those in the West, and 
the term “Satellite States’’ is applied to these 
nations instead. 

The “Eastern European Bloc’’ comprises the USSR, 
Pbland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and Finland. Five of these are 
ex-enemy states, namely Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Finland, and Albania (the latter being a special case 
as it was annexed by Italy) and are as yet not Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. All of them are bound to 
each other by a network of twenty-three bilateral 
mutual assistance pacts, a system which originated 
in reality with the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May 26, 
1942, the provisions of which set the pattern for 
the majority of the treaties signed between the 
countries pf Eastern Europe until 1946. First among 
the agreements which initiated the formation of the 
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“bloc” under discussion was the Soviet~Czechoslovak 
Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance, signed on 
December 12, 1943. With the exception of the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty of December 10, 1944, and the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of August 14, 1945, both closely 
modelled onthe Anglo-Soviet Treaty, all other agree- 
ments concern only Eastern European States. 

As has already been suggested, there are two types 
of agreements in the area under discussion, the ear- 
lier treaties negotiated approximately between 1943 
and 1946, and those concluded since that time. This 
division also coincides approximately with the 
period before and after the establishment of the 
United Nations. The first group, comprising the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak, the Soviet-Yugoslav, the Yugo- 
slav-Polish, and the Yugoslav-Czechoslovak treaties, 
were mainly war agreements and therefore mostly con- 
cerned with the continued prosecution of the war, and 
the prevention of renewed aggression by Germany. The 
agreements provided that if one of the parties 
should be involved ina war with Germany or with “ any 
state directly or in any other way associated with 
Germany” inthe future, each was bound to come to the 
assistance of the other. With the exception of the 
Soviet-Yugoslav agreement, the treaties. provided 
against interference in the internal affairs of the 
signatories, and all the parties furthermore agreed 
upon close political and economic collaboration in 
the interest of their own reconstruction and the 
prosperity of both Europe and the world. 

A new type of agreement, stressing collaboration, 
not only against renewed German aggression, but also 
against aggression on the part of any other third 
power, made its appearance with the signing of a 
treaty between Yugoslavia and Albania on July 9, 
1946, Article 3 of which declared. that: 


In case one of the two High Contracting 
Parties is attacked by any other power 
threatening the loss of its independence, 
the enslavement of its people or the wrest- 
ing from it of a part of its territory, the 











other of the two parties will give at once 
military aid and any assistance at its dis- 
posal. 


Similar working is to be found in the Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian, the Yugoslav-Hungarian, the Bulgarian 
Albanian, the Yugoslav-~Rumanian, the Rumanian-Bul 
garian, the Rumanian-~-Hungarian treaties, etc.... 
Fellowing the establishment of the United Nations, 
all the subsequent treaties contain a provision to 
implement each of them according to the “ principles” 
and in the “spirit’’ of the United Nations Charter. 
Thus, for example, article 2 of the Yugoslav-Czech- 
slovak treaty of May 9, 1945, declares that: 


Following the signing of this agreement, 
both High Contracting Parties bind them- 
selves to hold to their obligations as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


While article 2 of the Yugoslav-Hungarian treaty of 

December 8, 1947 solemnly states that: 
The High Contracting Parties shall confer 
on all those important international ques- 
tions which concern the interests of both 
countries and will aet by common consent 
in conformity with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter and shall execute in agree- 
ment all necessary measures in order to en- 
sure their security, independence and in- 
tegrity. 


Nowhere in the treaties is there a direct refer 
ence toany of the articles of the Charter; no machin 
ery is provided for the peaceful settlement of dis 
putes except for a general statement that the par- 
ties to the agreement shall consult on international 
questions of common concern, and there exists no 
over-all agency on governmental level to coordinate 
this alliance system or act as a link between these 
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states and the United Nations. So far no entirely 
satisfactory definition of a regional arrangement 
under the U.N. Charter has been devised, and there 
is consequently some difficulty at this point to de-~- 
termine whether the Eastern-European security system 
falls within the understanding of such an organiza- 
tion. It should be noted that at the time of the 
drafting of the Charter, the term “ regional arrange- 
ment” was intended to cover mutual assistance pacts, 
such as the British-Soviet Treaty of 1942, as well 
as arrangements forcontingent areas. For the purpose 
of this analysis, it is assumed that a regional or- 
ganization under the United Nations is based on a 
system of voluntary treaty ties between fully sove~ 
reign nations, that it conforms to the purposes and 
principles of the U.N. Charter, andis established 
under articles 52 to 54 of that Charter, that it rec- 
ognizes the supremacy of the U.N. and its organs, 
and that it officially claimsto be a regional or- 
ganization and is recognized as such by the U.N. 

The countries of Eastern-Europe have never, to the 
knowledge of this writer, claimed to be a regional 
organization; they have not based their mutual assist- 
ance treaties on articles 52 to 54 of the Charter, 
nor, as has been shown, are any direct references 
made in the treaties to any of the articles of the 
Charter. As the twenty-three Eastern European trea- 
ties all provide for mutual assistance in the event 
of renewed aggression by Germany and her allies, or 
by any third power, and as the contracting parties 
agree to implement them in the “spirit” of the Uni- 
ted Nations, it would appear that these states are 
acting within article 51 of the Charter, which de- 
clares that: 


Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense if an armed attack 


occurs against a Member of the United Na- 
tions.... 


One must therefore conclude that the preceding 
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rapid survey of the treaties shows that in the legal 
sense, the Eastern-European Bloc is a regional se-~- 
curity system within article 51 of the charter, 
rather than a:regional organization under the more 
restrictive wording of articles 52 to 54. 

A more complex question remains to be answered, 
namely whether the Eastern-European security system 
is an arrangement composed of sovereign and equal 
states whose activities are consistent with the 
“principles’’ and “spirit’’ of the United Nations. 


II 


To begin with, all these states, with the excep- 
tion of Finland, are controlled and ruled by commu- 
nist parties, and this fact gives a special color to 
the whole system of alliances. The communist govern- 
ments in these countries, with the exception of that 
of Marshall Tito in Yugoslavia, owe their present 
power to the Soviet Union. Even in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, the communist coup d’état could 
hardly have succeeded with such ease had it not been 
for the Red Army stationed on the frontiers of that 
country. There is a close tie, then, between the 
“People’s Democracies” of Eastern Europe and the 
USSR. Thus, on December 21, 1948, Premier Dimitrov 
of Bulgaria declared to the Fifth Comgress of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party: 


Just as the liberation of our country from 
the chains of imperialism and the creation 
of a people’s democratic state became pos- 
sible thanks to the assistance and the 
liberating mission of the Soviet Union in 
her struggle against fascist Germany and 
her allies, so the further development of 
our people's democracy pre-supposes the 
retention and strengthening of close re- 
lations, sincere cooperation, mutual as- 
sistance, and friendship between our coun- 
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try and the great Soviet State. Any attempt 
at weakening this cooperation with the 
Soviet Union is directed against the very 
foundation of the existence of the people’s 
democracy in our country. 


Ever since the establishment of the twenty-one 
points of the Comintern in 1920, all communist par- 
ties are subordinated tothe Communist International, 
and even though the Comintern was dissolved in 1943, 
it reappeared again in September 1947 in the form of 
the Communist Information Bureau. The Cominform is 
a party organization consisting of “the representa- 
tives of the Central Committees,” not only of the 
Communist Parties of Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia (which 
was excluded from the organization in June 1948), but 
also of France, Italy, and now Germany. The task of 
the Cominform consists in “the organization of an ex- 
change of experience between the parties, and in case 
of necessity, in coordination of their activities on 
the basis of mutual agreement.” 

Being in theory, a Communist Party organization, 
rather than one representing the governments of the 
member countries, the Cominform, from the standpoint 
of the United Nations, is inadmissible as a central 
regional organ for the “Eastern European Bloc.” 

Since, withthe exception of Italy and France, the 
Communist Parties which are members of the Cominform 
are also in power in the Eastern-European countries, 
and therefore represent the governments of these 
countries, the Cominform is to all practical pur- 
poses a central organization designed to coordinate 
the foreign and domestic policies of these countries. 
It is the Soviet Union which plays the leading role, 
within the Cominform as well as outside, in this 
“Eastern European Bloc,” and its policy affects not 
only the Communist parties of the Cominform coun- 
tries, but their governments as well. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute, which, 
though it originally arose primarily from Yugo- 
slavia’s refusal to allow the Soviet Union to dic- 
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tate to her leaders, yet resulted in a chorus of 
denunciations from all the ‘People’s Democracies,” in 
the explusion of Yugoslavia from the Cominform in 
June 1948, in the abrogations of various trade trea: 
ties between Yugoslavia and other Eastern-European 
countries, and in various other hostile actions by 
the governments of the “bloc’”’ against Yugoslavia. 

Similarly, in the case of the Marshall Plan, 
Soviet Russia’s hostility to it prevented Poland and 
Czechoslovakia from joining the plan, and instead, 
all the countries of the “Eastern-European Bloc’”’ 
were mobilized to fight this plan even at the cost 
of serious economic difficulties to themselves. These 
countries have developed a closely-knit pattern of 
trade agreements which in January 1949 were coordi- 
nated by means of the establishment of a Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance, and whose membership 
comprises the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Yuneary, Rumania, Poland, and Albania. The purpose of 
this Council is to attempt to counteract the U.S., 
British, and other Western European countries’ “boy- 
cott’’ of the six nations in trade, and also to op 
pose the Marshall Plan; which they claim represents 
an interference with the “sovereignty of nations.” 
In actual fact, the Council for Economic Mutual 
Assistance is a further means whereby the Soviet 
Union tightens her political and economic hold of 
the Eastern-European states. 

Thus it appears that in practice, the Eastern 
European countries obey the directives of the Comin- 
form, and through it those of the Soviet Union, or 
else, as in the case of Yugoslavia, they find their 
trade relations severed, their country denounced, and 
their government threatened. These countries of the 


“Eastern-European Bloc’”’ are thus not sovereign, inde- 
pendent states, whose governments are free to act, 
but are “satellites” of the Soviet Union, obedient 


reflections of the latter's directives and policies 
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Even though the treaty system under discussion 
provides only for defense in case of aggression, the 
intentions behind it are made quite clear by the 
Communist leaders. Thus, instead of accepting the su- 
premacy of the United Nations, and of settling dis-~ 
putes by peaceful means, the governments of the “Peo- 
ple’s Democracies” have followed the Soviet lead in 
opposing the decisions of the General Assembly in 
the case of Greece, and have contributed materially 
to the intensification of the civil war in that 
country. 

On the occasion of the signing of the Yugoslav 
Bulgarian treaty on November 27, 1947, a joint com- 
munique was issued denouncing the U.N. Special Com- 
mittee onthe Balkans, which had been set up by reso- 
lution of the General Assembly on October 21, 1947, 
and was declared to be a violation of the U.N. Char- 
ter, of the principles of unanimity among the Big 
Five, and of the “state of sovereignty of the Balkan 
countries.” As a result, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania refused the Committee entrance into their 
territory. All the efforts of the United Nations to 
end the civil war encountered the same opposition on 
the part of the “People’s Democracies”; in fact, the 
declaration accompanying the signature of the trea- 
ties between the neighboring states of Greece could 
well lead one to suspect that in intention at least, 
these treaties were directed against the Athenian 
government. 

More significant still is the attitude of Russia 
and her satellites towards the West and its regional 
organization. A Russian note to the Department of 
State dated May 9, 1948, stated that the improvement 


in political relations between the USSR and her 
neighbors had 


found expression through the conclusion 
of treaties of friendship and mutual as- 
sistance between the USSR and those coun- 
tries which are directed exclusively against 
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the repetition of aggression on the part of 
Germany and its possible allies. 


On the other hand, the Soviet note called attention 
to the development of the Inter-American security 
system and the Western-European alliance of March 
1948 as examples of aggressive tendencies in sharp 
contrast to its own self-professed policy of peace. 

That these Eastern-European treaties were not 
directed ‘‘exclusively against the repetition of ag- 
gression on the part of Germany and its possible 
allies’' was revealed by Dimitrov, when he declared 


on December 21, 1948: 


The education in the spirit of proletarian 
internationalism and faith in our country 
means, first of all, the development and 
strengthening of the decisively close front 
of the People’s Democracies with the great 
Soviet Union for the struggle against the 
aggression of the international forces of 
reaction and imperialism. The whole future 
of our people depends on the strength of the 
Soviet Union and on the determination of our 
people, if attacked by the capitalist powers, 
to accomplish worthily their duty in the 
common struggle. 


The Soviet Union and her satellites see in all 
the attempts of the Western powers to set up re- 
gional security schemes aggressive intentions to- 
wards themselves. It should be noted that the Soviet 
Union was first to develop a security system, and 
it is its policies which have led the West to fear 
for its security, and search for regional arrange- 
ments. Fromthe Communist viewpoint, regional organi- 
zations are not instruments of peace or of pacific 
settlement of disputes, but are an alignment of 
forces in the East-West struggle. The Soviet Union 
and her satellites have therefore violently attacked 
all Western regional arrangements, and have done 
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their best to prevent their implementation. Far from 
contributing to the peace and security of the world, 
the policies of the “Eastern-European Bloc” have 
brought about a weakening of the United Nations, a 
continuous atmosphere of international crisis, and a 
new war scare throughout the world. 


IV 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Trygve Lie pointed out on February 11, 1948, that 
regional security agreements “can be a very useful 
element in building a United Nations system of col- 
lective security provided they recognize the supre- 
macy of the Charter.’’ Even though the Eastern-Euro- 
pean alliance gives lip-service to the “spirit” of 
the Charter, the Communist powers will not and cannot 
recognize the supremacy of the Charter in reality; 
they recognize only one hierarchy which begins with 
the local party Central Committee, passes through the 
Cominform, and is headed by the Russian Communist 
Party and Stalin. 

Pacific settlement of disputes is contrary to the 
avowed aims of the international communist movement, 
unless it happens to fit the plans of Russia. In 
“capitalist” nations, these aims spell not peace and 
security, but unrest and instability, and so far the 
‘Eastern-European bloc” has demonstrated that, far 
from assisting the efforts .of the United Nations to 
achieve a peaceful settlement of disputes, it has en- 
deavored to obstruct these efforts and render any 
solution of the Balkan problem more arduous. 

It is true, as has been shown, that the terms for 
mutual assistance are not completely uniform; some 
are operative in case of aggression by Germany and 
her allies, others against any third state; but in 
actual fact, any aggression would bring the alliance 
System into play, and whether or not the USSR is 
attacked, if it were to go to war, it is certain 
that the satellites would join her, with the possible 
exception of Yugoslavia and Finland. 
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The “Eastern-European bloc” is a regional security 
system and outwardly within the meaning of the U.N. 
Charter. But in fact, it is contrary to the princi- 
ples and purposes of the Charter; it was not formed 
to assist in the implementation of the aims of the 
United Nations, but rather to support, assist, and 
carry out the policies of Russia, who alone decides 
whether or not to cooperate with the United Nations, 
and this is equivalent to saying that the Eastern 
European bloc does not recognize the supremacy of 
the United Nations Charter. It is not a union of free 
and independent states, but a grouping of satellites 
around the Soviet Union, and can, therefore, not be 
considered a regional arrangement within the meaning 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Georgine L. Ogden 


School of International Affairs 


The Second World War impressed upon Americans the 
need for a general overhauling and strengthening of 
the whole structure of the inter-American system. 
This need weighed heavily on the minds of the dele~ 
gates to the Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace which met at Chapultepec in 1945. 

Resolution IX, which was adopted at that confer- 
ence, provided for the “ Reorganization, Consolida- 
tion and Strengthening of the Inter-American System.”’ 
It charged the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, availing itself of all Pan-American agencies 
that it might deem appropriate, with preparing begin- 
ning May 1, 1945, “a draft charter for the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the Pan-American system. ” 
This draft charter was to be submitted for consider- 
ation to the Ninth International Conference of Amer - 
ican States. : 

In accordance with this resolution, the project 
of drafting a charter was entrusted to a Committee 
on the Organization of the Inter-American System. 


“The Project of Organic Pact of the Inter-American 
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System,’’ as the draft charter was called, was then 
submitted to the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, whichin turn submitted it to the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States which was 
held at Bogoté in the spring of 1948. The charter as 
finally drawn up at Bogota closely resembles this 
organic pact. 

The charter of the Organization of American States 
(QAS) is the realization of many efforts, made over 
a long period, to provide a treaty basis for the 
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Inter-American System.! It systematizes and inte. 
grates what was formerly a loose, informal and dis- 
organized arrangement vaguely referred to as the 
“Pan-American Union.’’ It crystallizes many resolu- 
tions, acts, conventions and declarations, adopted 
over the last half century by the International Con- 
ferences of American States, into a unified form of 
hemispheric organization 

However, Pan-American organization from its very 
beginnings under Bolivar, and in 1890 under U. S. 
Secretary of State Blaine has neglected Canada in 
all its undertakings. Even when the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, as the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union was originally called, was concerned only 
with commerce and trade, Canada was perpetually omit- 
ted from the international conferences and activi- 
ties of the Bureau. Canada, as an integral part of 
the British Empire, belonged to another world. 

Inter-American organization, however, cannot be 
complete without Canada for she is physically and 
economically integrated into the New World. Her in- 
terest and share in western hemispheric security and 
in its economic, social and cultural development 
should be equal therefore to that of other American 
nations. 

In addition to its orderly juridical organization 
of many old Inter-American arrangements, the charter 
introduces some important changes in what we may now 
properly call the Pan-American ‘‘system.” The legal 
and political changes embraced in the charter great- 
ly strengthen western hemispheric organization. What 
are the purposes of this newly strengthened organ- 
ization, how does it accomplish them and is it as a 
regional security arrangement compatible with the 
United Nations; is it a force for world peace? 


1 Such efforts can be traced as far back as 1826, when 
Simon Bolivar, envisaging a “mother of all republics,” con- 
voked the Congress of Panama. A Treaty of Union, League and 
Confederation was drawn up and signed at this Congress. How- 
ever, with the exception of Colombia, it was never ratified by 
any of the signatory states. 
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II 


The purposes of this organization as outlined in 
Article 4of the charter are: to strengthen the peace 
and security of the continent; to prevent possible 
causes of difficulties and to ensure the pacific 
settlement of disputes that may arise among the mem- 
ber states; to provide for common action on the part 
of those states in the event of aggression; to seek 
the solution of political, juridical and economic 
problems that may arise among them; and to promote 
by cooperative action their economic, social and cul- 
tural development. 

The organization accomplishes these purposes by 
means of the following organs: the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, the Council, the Pan-American 
Union, the Specialized Conference and the Special- 
ized Organizations. 

The Inter-American Conference is the supreme or- 
gan of the organization. “It decides the general 
action and policy of the organization and determines 
the structure and functions of its organs, and has 
the authority to consider any matter relating to 
friendly relations among the American states.’’ The 
conference is to convene every five years and in the 
Same manner as the International Conferences of 
American States. Each member state has the right to 
one vote and, as previously, a special conference 
may be held or the date of the regular conference 
changed. 

The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs is to serve as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion of the Organization and is to be held to con- 
sider “problems of an urgent nature and of common 
interest to the American states.’’ Any member state 
may request such a meeting to be called but the 
Council of the Organization decides by an absolute 
majority whether such a meeting shall be held. An 
immediate meeting of consultation is to be called in 
case of an armed attack within the territory of an 
American state or within the region of security de- 
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scribed by treaties in force. Such treaties include 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
which was drawn up at Rio de Janeiro in August and 
September 1947 and which became effective with its 
ratification by Costa Rica on December 3, 1948. 

An Advisory Defense Committee is to advise the 
organ of consultation on problems of military coop 
eration should the need arise under existing trea- 
ties such as the Rio agreement. This committee is to 
comprise the highest military authorities of the 
member states participating in the meeting. 

The Council of the Organization is roughly equiv- 
alent to what was formerly the Governing Board of 
the Pan-American Union. It consists, as previously, 
of one representative from each member state espe: 
cially appointed by the respective Government, with 
the rank of ambassador, or of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the member states who are accredited 
to Washington. 

The Council is the chief executive branch of the 
Organization. As compared with the Governing Board, 
however, the scope of its activities is much greater: 
it is entrusted with far-reaching responsibilities 
in-all areas of inter-Amherican cooperation. It no 
longer is prohibited from exercising political func- 
tions. Withinthe limits of the charter and of Inter- 
American treaties and agreements it takes cognizance 
“of any matter referred to it by the Inter-American 
Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs.” 

The Council has three organs: the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, which is to promote the 
economic and social welfare of the Americas; the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists, which is to act 
as an advisory body on juridical matters and “to 
promote the development and codification of public 
and private international law; and to study the pos- 
sibility of attaining uniformity in the legislation 
of the various American countries, inso far as it may 
appear desirable”; and the Inter-American Cultural 
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Council, which is to promote friendly relations be- 
tween the peoples of this hemisphere. 

These organs of the Council are to have “ techni. 
cal autonomy” within the limits of the charter but 
their decisions are not to “encroach upon the sphere 
of action of the Council.’’ Each member state is rep- 
resented on these organs. 

The Pan-American Union under the reorganization 
brought about by the charter becomes the permanent 
secretariat of the Organization. It transmits the 
convocation to member states, to the Inter-American 
Conferences, consultations of Foreign Ministers and 
to the specialized conferences, advises upon the 
preparation of programs and rules for the above con- 
ferences and consultations, extends technical assist- 
ance tothe host Government preparing for the confer- 
ences or meetings, serves as custodian of documents 
and archives, and submits annual reports to the 
Council concerning the Organization’s activities. 
It also reports to the Inter-American Conference on 
the work accomplished since the last conference 
The Union through its technical and information 
offices and under the direction of the Council is to 
promote economic, juridical, cultural and social re- 
lations among the Americas. 

The director and legal representative of the Pan- 
American Union is the Secretary General (at present 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, of Colombia), who is 
elected by the Council for a term of ten years. He 
can participate orally in the proceedings of the or- 
ganization but he cannot vote. 

Still other instruments of the organization are 
the specialized conferences and organizations which 
are to be concerned with inter-American technical 
matters, 1.e€., sanitation, finance, agriculture, 
highways. 


III 


What is the relation of OAS to the United Nations? 
The charter of OAS states that “within the United 
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Nations, the Organization of American States is a 
regional agency.’’ The Organization has proclaimed 
its purposes in the charter “to fulfill its region- 
al obligations under the charter of the United Na- 
tions.” Article 102 places a note of finality on the 
relations of OAS with the United Nations: ‘‘None of 
the provisions of this Charter shall be construed as 
impairing the rights and obligations of the Member 
States under the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The contents of the OAS charter and the Rio 
Treaty are not inconsistent with the provisions of 
Chapter VIII (Regional Arrangements) of the United 
Nations Charter. The requirement that all interna- 
tional disputes that may arise between American 
states be submitted to the peaceful procedures men- 
tioned in the OAS charter, before being referred to 
the Security Council of the U.N., is entirely compat- 
ible withArticle 52 of the U.N. Charter: “The members 
of the United Nations entering into such (regional) 
arrangements ... shall make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlement of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements ... before referring them to 
the Security Council.’ However no enforcement action 
can be taken under regional arrangements without the 
authorization of the Security Council. The Security 
Council is to be kept fully informed of all action 
taken under regional arrangements for the mainte-~ 
nance of peace and security. 

But not only in matters of collective security 
are the two organizations to be in harmony. The OAS 
is to promote and facilitate cooperative relations 
between its own organs and comparable agencies of 
the United Nations. Thus the Inter-American Econom: 
ic and Social Council, for example, would maintain 
relations and cooperate with the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council. The same would be true for the spe~ 
cialized organizations of OAS. It is interesting to 
note in this instance that in concluding agreements 
with similar international groups these specialized 
organizations are to “preserve their identity and 
their statuseas integral parts of the Organization 
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of American States, even when they perform regional 
functions of international agencies.” However, though 
the terminology of the OAS charter and Rio agreement 
is not inconsistent with the U.N. Charter, the future 
may bring wide interpretation and application of 
the provisions of these American treaties. 

The majority of the Latin American delegations at 
the San Francisco Conference expressed the view that 
inter-American peace machinery should be exempt from 
Security Council control and the veto. The delega- 
tions of Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Peru submitted a draft amendment to Chapter VIII of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals in which they declared 
that the Pan-American system should function autono- 
mously, though the Security Council would be fully 
informed concerning its activities. The disillusion- 
ing experiences of the Latin American states with 
the League of Nations and the hegemony of the United 
States in this hemisphere have made Latin Americans 
think twice before pinning all their hopes ontheU.N. 


IV 


What is the record of OAS? As a continuation of 
the Pan-American Union it, of course, proceeds with 
its promotion of cultural, social and economic rela- 
tions among the Americas and its technical work in 
fields like health, engineering and agriculture. But 
how is it bearing the new responsibility with which 
it was endowed, namely, that of maintaining peace in 
the Americas? We have had one test case to date--the 
dispute between Nicaragua and Costa Rica, which 
brought forth charges of invasion by Costa Rica last 
December. 

According to Costa Rica, the invasion from Nica- 
ragua by a force of 1,000 men took place on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, on the northwest corner of the border 
with Nicaragua. The following day the Costa Rican 
Ambassador to the United States, Mario Esquivel, in- 
voked the Rio treaty, charging the above and asked 
Dr. Enrique Corominas, of Argentina, chairman of the 
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Council of OAS, to call a meeting of the Council. 
The Council met in two long sessions--on December 12 
and again on December 14--allowing sufficient time 
for the members to ask their Foreign Ministers for 
instructions as to whether the Council should serve 
asa provisional council of consultation in the 
emergency situation. It was decided that it should 
so serve and on December 14 this Council voted to 
send a mission of inquiry to the scene to learn the 
facts. On December 15 a commission of inquiry was 
appointed by the chairman of the Council. This com- 
mission comprised four members of the Council: Quin- 
tanilla, of Mexico; Bello, of Brazil; Villegas, of 
Colombia; and Daniels, of the United States. On De. 
cember 16 the commission was winging its way to the 
scene of the dispute. By Christmas Eve the commis 

sion was back with its report 

As a result of the commission’s report, the Organ 
of Consultation asked Costa Rica and Nicaragua to 
abstain from hostilities immediately. The resolution 
adopted asked both the Governments concerned to ob- 
serve the principles of non-intervention and soli- 
darity embodied in the various inter-American agree 
ments which they had signed. The organ of consulta: 
tion then decided to continue in session until Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica would abide by its resolution. 
A commission of military experts was sent to observe 
and report the manner in which the resolution was 
carried out by the two states. 

The action of the Council brought the incident to 
an end with the signing of a Treaty of Friendship 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua in Washington on 
February 21, 1949. 

The great speed with which the Council worked to 
put the new inter-American peace machinery into oper-~ 
ation and the spirit in which the work was done 
brought effective results. There was no need to re- 
fer the dispute tothe U.N. Security Council where it 
might have assumed greater proportions than it need 
have in the eyes of the world. It was a backyard 
dispute settled by the neighboring community. 
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The Organization of American States strengthens 


rather than weakens the forces for world peace. The 
United Nations is not an Atlas which can shoulder 


all of the world’s troubles. It cannot have the whole 
burden of enforcing peace throughout the world and 
survive. OAS provides the fire-fighting equipment to 
contain and extinguish any conflagration that may be 
kindled in this hemisphere. It thus lessens the bur- 
den which must be carried by the United Nations. 
Thais latter body may devote its attention to other 
areas of tension, such as Palestine and Indonesia. 
rather than to Costa Rica and Nicaragua or other 
countries included in the Pan-American system. 

Any future wars in this hemisphere are likely to 
take place on a comparatively small scale in view of 
the industrial and war potential of Latin American 
states. The contribution of Pan-American organiza- 
tion therefore is to be greatest perhaps in the eco- 
nomic and social realm. The development of America’s 
human and material resources so as to obtain a de 
cent standard of living for all and so as to promote 
and secure the dignity of man is'a project of many 
lifetimes. It can cooperate with the United Nations 
to the fullest extent in this project. As long as 
the Organization of American States cooperates with, 
rather than competes with, the United Nations in 
these political, economic and social matters it will 
be a force for world peace. 








THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES: CASE STUDY OF A 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENT 


Paul Seabury 


Instructor of Government, Columbia College 


Of the several regional arrangements which emerged 
in the aftermath of World War II, the League of 
Arab States undoubtedly has aroused the greatest con- 
troversy. It has raised fundamental questions con- 
cerning the proper role of such an organization with- 
in the framework of a “universal’’ United Nations 
System. Its experience has revealed the limitations 
of regional security pacts, and its declared aspira- 
tions have thus far patently exceeded its capacities. 

A study of the League, however, must initially 
consider those forces which contributed toits estab- 
lishment and which assure that the League~--or an 
equivalent of it--will continue to play a vital part 
in the international relations of the Near East. For 
the League is not merely a regional security arrange- 
ment, buta manifestation of a profound regional po- 
litical upheaval which is by no means completed nor 
yet adequately understood. 


* * * 


The Arab League is composed of the seven Arab 
states! which, by 1945, had achieved a substantial 
degree of independence and sovereignty from the 
Ottoman Empire and from the Western imperialist pow- 
ers, Britain and France. These states, situated as- 
tride the traditional trade and conquest routes be- 
tween East and West, have a combined population of 
over 30,000,000, which despite considerable reli- 


1 Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Trans-Jordan 
and Yemen. . 
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gious and ethnical variations, is predominantly Arab. 

Prior to World War I, these states possessed nei- 
ther de jure nor de facto independent status in the 
society of nations. Yet within the short span of 
thirty years and two world wars, they secured a de- 
gree of political emancipation previously thought 
of as impossible. By 1945, with the exception of 
Trans-Jordan, all had become generally recognized 
as sovereign states. 

In part, the Arab liberation can be explained by 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire after World War I, 
and by the sudden retrenchment of the French and 
British Empire hastened by World War II. However, an 
equally significant factor was the rise of Arab na- 
tionalism, and its natural corollary, the aspiration 
for a revived, unified and contiguous Arab community 
stretching across North Africa eastward to the Per- 
sian Gulf. 


** * 


In its search for closer political unity, Arab 
nationalism has been confronted by serious obsta- 
cles. 

First, the economic backwardness of the Near 
East has retarded the development of common economic 
interests and purposes. Although all of the Near 
East countries face similar problems, political uni- 
fication would not be a panacea. The bulk of the ex- 
port trade of the Near East is extra-regional, not 
with neighboring states. Transportation and communi- 
cations facilities are retarded: the most acute eco- 
nomic problems: overpopulation, disease, lack of 
adequate supplies of arable land, require outside 
economic assistance on a large scale. 

Second, great disparities exist among the present 
political units of power in the Near East, which 
have contributed to intra-Arab tension. Those states 
on the Mediterranean littoral, longest exposed to 
European political, cultural and economic penetration 
have progressed far beyond the Bedouin culture of 
their eastern neighbors. A struggle for political su- 
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premacy in any closer formofArab union presents in- 
teresting parallels to the political situation in 
Germany prior to 1860. The Greater Syria scheme of 
Abdullah, resisted by Egypt, Saudi-Arabia and strong 
elements in Syria itself, bring this question seri- 
ously into focus. 

Long standing dynastic rivalries further deter 
the achievement of Arab unity. Political struggles 
between Egynt and Saudi-Arabia; and between Saudi- 
Arabia and Trans-Jordan can be largely explained by 
the rivalry of the reigning houses. The Farouk-Saud 
struggle is merely the continuation of a dispute be 
gun by their respective forebears in the post-Napo 
leonic period. The Saud-Abdullah rivalry, is of 
greater intensity, since it was Saud himself who 
forcibly ousted Abdullah's father, the Sherif Hussein 
from the Arabian peninsula in 1924. 

A third factor weakening chances for closer union 
is the serious problem of political instability 
which today pervades most of the Near East. Increas 
ing population density pressing upon limited re- 
sources has prevented most of the Arab East from ex 
periencing any appreciable improvement in extreme 
ly low living standards. ‘Low education levels, cul- 
tural and religious heterogeneity have contributed 
to a high degree of xenophobia. A grave dilemma to. 
dav exists for many Arab governments in view of this 
fact: whether to “busy giddy minds with foreign quar- 
rels,’’ risking national catastrophe in return for a 
brief respite from pressing domestic crises, or on 
the other hand to adopt realistic and moderate for 
eign policies and risk overthrow or assassination 
Recent developments in Egypt and Iraq have borne 
out the seriousness of this dilemma 

A fourth obstacle to union has been the unhappy 
strategic location of the Near East in a period of 
great power rivalry. World War II demonstrated am- 
ply the critical importance of this area in a glob- 
al war, current policies of Western and Soviet di 
plomacy are attuned to this fact. The struggle for 
retention or acquisition of air, military and naval 
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bases by these powers since 1945 has raised unpleas-~ 
ant questions for Arab statesmen. First, what mini 
mum degree of dependence upon Western (e.g., British) 
aid is necessary to achieve domestic stability and 
to prevent immersion in a Soviet orbit? Second, what 
maximum degree of dependence upon the Western powers 
would be politically feasible from a domestic view- 
point? The varying responses by Arab states to these 
questions have caused some to become more “ West-ori- 
ented” than others. The unpopularity of Trans-Jordan 
in the Arab League today testifies to the hostility 
engendered by too close collaboration with Western 
“imperialism”; the 1947 cabinet crisis in Iraq was 
occasioned by widespread domestic hostility to any 
military pact with Britain whatsoever. 

The military bankruptcy of the League states, 
fully demonstrated by the recent Palestine defeats 
underscores another dilemma: the inability of the 
Arab states to stand alone and unsullied in an era 
of East-West conflict, and their apparent and under- 
standable unwillingness to remain patently dependent 
upon the West for their “ independence. ’”’ 


* ** 


The League of Arab States thus is a reflection of 
the rivalries, the limitations, and the fears of its 
component parts. Yet it also reflects a genuine ef- 
fort to achieve a positive program of regional co- 
operation. 

The primary purposes of the League, as stated in 
the Pact, are “the strengthening of the relations 
between the member states, the coordination of their 
policies in order to achieve cooperation among them 
and to safeguard their independence and sovereignty.” “ 
Accordingly, the League’s function is to facilitate 
closer cooperation in economic and social matters 
as well as purely political ones. 

The League’s organization seems to be closely 
patterned after that of the League of Nations. A cen- 


: Pact of the League of Arab States, Art. 2. 
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tral council, the Majlis, is composed of representa 
tives of all member states, each possessing a single 
vote. The council normally meets semi-annually, upon 
call of the Secretary-General. Thus far it has been 
concerned mainly with pressing political matters: 

For the continuing administrative work, Secre- 
tariat has been established in Cairo. Functional 
activities of the League have been divided among six 
main committees; Economic and Fiscal, Trade and In- 
dustry, Transport and Communications, Cultural, 
Legislative, and Political Departments of the Secre- 
tariat correspond to these Committees. 

The League’s functions related to peaceful settle- 
ment and collective security present further paral. 
lels to the League of Nations. First, the Pact binds 
the League members to a renunciation of force in the 
settlement of disputes among themselves. In the event 
of a dispute, the Majlis may lend its good offices, 
and may recommend appropriate means of settlement. 
Decisions of the council regarding peaceful settle- 
ment, unless taken unanimously, are not binding upon 
members. Majority decisions are binding only upon 
“those which accept them.” 

The Council is further empowered to take forcible 
action in the event of a threat to the peace. In 
case of aggression or threat of aggression against 
one or more members, the Council may take “neces: 
sary’’ measures. If the aggressor is a member state, 
its vote shall not be counted in determining una 
nimity.? 


An important restriction upon the League’s ac- 
tivity exists in the specific denial of its power 
to enforce settlements of disputes which involve 
a member’s “independence, sovereignty, or territo 
rial integrity.’ Further, each member state under- 
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takes in the Pact to respect “the system of govern 
ment established in the other member states’ and to 
refrain “from any action calculated to change estab. 
lished systems of government.” ° 

The foregoing seems to indicate that the League 
possesses little de jure authority over its compo~- 
nent parts. Its strength, like that of the League of 
Nations, can exist only in a ‘will to make it work.” 
As a political institution it represents a compro- 
mise between the unification schemes of its least 
most willing ‘members 

Yet by virtue of its existence it provides a mech: 
anism for the coordination of its members’ politi- 
cal, economic and cultural policies. The experience 
of common action in the search for solutions to com- 
mon problems may ultimately provide sound bases for 
a more integrated union. 


*** 


Since its establishment in 1945 the Arab League 
has iniviated numerous projects designed to strength- 
en the existing ties between its members. These 
programs have been ambitious in scope, if not in 
their realization. 

In the fields of economic and social affairs, the 
League has the machinery to become a focal point for 
the collection and dissemination of economic, scien~- 
tific, and cultural data, and for the multi-lateral 
discussion of common problems. 

Similar to the Interfational Labor Organization, 
the six functional Committees of the League may under- 
take the negotiation of intra-member agreements af- 
fecting their internal and external affairs. These 
agreements, once initialled, are then submitted for 
ratification and legislative implementation to the 
respective Arab governments. 

Such schemes undertaken in the last three years 
range from proposals for standardization of patent 
laws and railway gauges to more basic projects. The 
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Trade and Industry Committee, for example, has re- 
cently studied the feasibility of establishing a 
common monetary unit, and of forming regional eco- 
nomic developmental programs which would bind to 
gether the separate national plans now in existence. 

The Cultural Committee has made particular prog- 
ress. At a conference held in Lebanon in 1947, the 
Arab states laid out a broad program envisaging the 
coordination of primary and high school education, 
exchange of students and teachers, the pooling of 
cultural research facilities, and League sponsor 
ship of the translation of foreign scientific, polit 
ical and literary works. All of these projects re- 
veal a widespread desire to revive and extend a pe. 
culiar and exclusively Arab culture 

In most of these schemes, the League thus far has 
been long on resolutions, short on implementation. 
Various circumstances contributed to this. First, 
the greater part of the League’s resources have been 
concentrated in the political field, particularly on 
the Palestine question. 

Second, few really substantive schemes have met 
with general approval. An Egyptian proposal, made in 
1946, for a common nationality for all citizens of 
Arab states was pigeonholed, largely because of Leb- 
anese opposition. The currency unification scheme 
proposed last year met a similar fate. A project 
for the establishment of a common university center 
for League states was also thwarted, due to the ri 
valry of Syria and Egypt, competitors for the role 
of Arab cultural leadership. 

Thirdly, the limited economic resources of the 
League as wellas its member states make any signifi- 
cant progress extremely difficult. Bootstrap lifting, 
although feasible for more advanced economies, is 
hardly in order in the Arab world. Much of the strong- 
ly nationalist feeling which pervades the League cir 
cles is of'an unrealistic sort. A representative of 
the League, appearing before the ad hoc committee of 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council on 14 May 1948 
to review the League’s economic activities, concluded 
that, 
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ss foreign political influences have 
been among the reasons for the economically 
backward state of some countries of the 
Middle East.... The Arab League therefore be- 
lieves that every possibility of foreign 
influence in the affairs of the Middle 
East should be remowed.” (ECOSOC E/AC.26/15) 


Unquestionably the League is capable of becoming 
a central agency for intra-regional developmental 
programs. But the success of such League activities 
will almost exclusively depend upon the availabili- 
ty of outside capital and technical assistance and 
the willingness of the League states to receive 
them. 


The chief activities of the Arab League have thus 
far been political. Since 1945, the attention of the 
League has: been drawn to disputes between member 
states and the Western powers, and to the Palestine 
dispute. 

As might have been predicted, these political 
activities have attempted to foster the nationalist 
ambitions of League members, on both a regional and 
an international level. In the United Nations, the 
League tookan unequivocal stand on the Syria-Lebanon 
Situation in 1946, the Anglo-Egyptian dispute over 
the Sudan, andthe question of the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies. Inthe General Assembly, the 
regional voting bloc of the seven Arab states, sup- 
plemented frequently by votes of other Moslem coun- 
tries, has become both a valuable prestige asset and 
a practical bargaining tool. The League has succeeded 
in bringing the cause of Arab nationalism to world- 
wide attention. 

Yet the principal political work of the League has 
been on the Palestine question; it is on this work 
that an evaluation of the League must largely be 
based. j 


** * 
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Regardless of the merits of the case, the creation 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine after World 
War I came to be viewed in Arab quarters as a grave 
injustice and betrayal perpetrated by the Powers. A 
declared objective of the League from the beginning 
was to be that of releasing a preponderantly Arab 
Palestine from British Mandate control. This inten- 
tion was affirmed by a special Annex to the Pact of 
the League in 1945. 

The position of the League on Palestine has re- 
mained outwardly consistent and unrelenting. Initial- 
ly, it opposed British retention of the Mandate. In 
1946, it rejected the Anglo-American partition plan. 
In 1947, it resolutely fought the recommendations of 
the United Nations Special Commission on Palestine. 
Following the British withdrawal in May 1948, the 
League resisted implementation of partition by force. 

In taking this intransigent stand, the League had 
few resources of its own besides determination. League 
statesmen seriously overestimated the degree of 
diplomatic and military support which they confident- 
ly hoped would be forthcoming from Britain and the 
United States. They underestimated the strength of 
Zionist military power in Palestine as well as its 
influence in the United States. They misgauged the 
effectiveness of the economic and political weapons 
of its member states (chiefly oil, pipe-lines and the 
threat of Soviet penetration) which were thought am- 
ple to bring the United States into line. The de- 
bacle of League arms in Palestine is thus partly ex-~ 
plainable by Arab political miscalculations. 

This failure has had several attendant results for 
the League. In the first place, it has been shaken 
to its foundations. Military failure has widened the 
cleavages between member states. 

All of the Arab countries from 1945 on opposed the 
establishment of an independent Jewish state. But 
there was wide disagreement among them, first, as to 
the collective measures which should be taken to pre- 
vent this, and second, as to the kind of Arab settle- 
ment which should replace British administration. 
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With the deepening of the crisis between 1945 and 
1947, resolutions calling for military and economic 
sanctions were adopted by the League. On the surface, 
these were bold declarations. But they obscured the 
fact that several Arab states could ill-afford to 
undertake the measures they so boldly proclaimed, 
particularly if these measures were directed against 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Treaty ar- 
rangements and military aid bound Trans~-Jordan and 
Iraq to Britain; oil concessions and valuable dollar 
royalties restrained the hand of Ibn Saud. The anom- 
alous position of Lebanon: a small, fearful Chris- 
tian enclave in a predominantly Moslem area, re- 
strained that country as well. The general problem of 
domestic instability, too, seemed to make unfeasible 
the investment of sizeable armed forces in a large 
military operation. Although “ secret” but well~publi- 
cized League decisions concerning diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military sanctions were taken as early as 
June 1946, at the Bludan Conference, they were by no 
means unanimously approved. 

The nature of an Arab Palestine settlement, too, 
aroused disagreement, The League, in September 1946, 
proposed to the British Government a plan for an in- 
dependent Palestine. This plan, although a conven- 
ient bargaining weapon, was not a commonly accepted 
one. The ambitions of the Trans-Jordan Government 
were largely responsible for this. Where most Arab 
states desired the establishment of an independent 
Arab regime, Abdullah came to look upon Palestine 
as a valuable appendage to his Greater Syria plan. 
Since, in the event of war, the military forces of 
Abdullah’s Arab Legion would form an indispensable 
League asset, the Trans-Jordan scheme could not de- 
cisively be vetoed. Hostility of Egypt, Saudi- 
Arabia and Lebanon to the plan, combined with Ab- 
dullah’s intransigeance, produced a continuous and 
unresolved diplomatic conflict. 

Unquestionably, the League decision in January 
1948 to “ occupy’’ Palestine upon termination of the 
mandate was based on an underestimation of Zionist 
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strength. Collapse of the hastily organized Army of 
Liberation, the defeat of Egyptian forces, and the 
relatively good showing of the Arab Legion, served 
to break asunder the delicately balanced unity of 
the Arab States, which had been predicated upon a 
swift victory. Arab reversals strengthened Abdullah’s 
hand. Following the announcement by the League in 
July 1948 of the establishment of a provisional Arab 
regime, Trans-~Jordan and Iraq notified the Secretary 
General that they would not countenance it; the 
Trans-Jordan parliament subsequently authorized 
Abdullah to establish his own Palestine government 


* * * 


The League today is faced with several pressing 
and critical problems, aside from the problem of 
disunity. 

First, the Palestine experience greatly inten- 
sified domestic political tensions in most Arab 
countries. Syria, Iraq, and Egypt experienced riot- 
ing, assassination, cabinet changes in 1948. Arab 
leadership had encouraged overconfidence in the 
public mind. Although strict censorship has veiled 
the extent of the catastrophe from the public, the 
full implications will become known and these do 
mestic disturbances likely will multiply. 

Second, the state of Israel has emerged from the 
cauldron of Palestine. It is now an accomplished 
fact.:It is internationally recognized, and possesses 
strong and swiftly growing power. The Arab states 
are now faced with unpleasant alternatives. Either 
they must accommodate themselves to this new phenom- 
enon, or they must retire to prepare for a second, 
possibly more unfortunate, round 

In either case, the Arab League in its present 
form will continue to represent a potentially hos- 
tile coalition against Israel A major raison 
d*é@tre of the League has been the Palestine ques 
tion. Unless this purpose is unequivocally removed, 
the League vis-a-vis Israel will remain a major 


threat to Near Eastern peace and stability. 
** * 
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Arab nationalism today is at the crossroads. Its 
chief policies, of anti-Western imperialism and anti- 
Zionism, have proved unrealistic. It may either turn 
down the road of closer cooperation with the West: a 
choice incidentally entailing full recognition of 
Israel as a working partner in a Near Eastern re- 
gional arrangement, or it may choose the bleak path 
of isolation and hostility 

The choice will be neither pleasant nor easy for 
Arab statesmen. Nor will the choice of cooperation 
be possible without the existence of positive guar- 
antees and positive economic and political assist- 
ance from Britain and the United States. Moderate 
and non-Catonic policies on the part of Israel are 
additional prerequisites 

The League of Arab states thus far has not shown 
itself to be a positive force for regional stabili- 
ty. But this failure is by no means exclusively an 
Arab one. It is, even more, a failure of British 
and American diplomacy. The future task of fostering 
a stable political community in the Near East can- 
not be merely a responsibility of the Arab states 
themselves, but also one for the Western powers. 
Failure to achieve it may court ultimate disaster. 











REGIONAL COOPERATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Milton W. Meyer 


School of International Affairs 


Politically speaking, Southeast Asia includes 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, East Indies and the 
Philippines. Taking this area, one may sub-divide it 
into three parts, based on ethnic, religious or his 
torical grounds. To the south there is the Malaya- 
Indonesian grouping with Malayan and Muslim lands, 
while to the north is the Burma-Siam-Indo-China bloc 
with Thai-Annamese, Buddhist populations; off in the 
East lie the Philippines with a westward orientation 
towards the United States through historical tra- 
dition. Despite these divergences in national char 
acter, Asian writers and statesmen within the past 
decade have speculated on the possibilities of 
establishing regional machinery or creating a fed- 
eration of countries in Southeast Asia within the 
framework of the United Nations. 

There are several factors which facilitate coop 
eration among the diverse countries. First, there 
exists a widespread fear of India and China. Through 
their cultural and economic penetration of Southeast 
Asia, these twin colossi have left their distinctive 
marks abroad. Althoughtemporarily mitigated by civil 


war in China, the suspicion of that country by its. 


southern neighbors was aroused through the Kuomin 

tang policy of returning pre-war nationals to their 
foreign homes, of sending cultural missions abroad, 
and of keeping strong home ties through emigrant 
remittances and overseas balloting in elections. 
Contributing further towards unification is the 
wealth of these Asian countries in natural resources; 
indeed, for its size Southeast Asia is the richest 
region in the world. Not only is it normally self 

sufficient in foodstuffs but it produces essential 
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raw materials required by modern technology. Again, 
Japanese war-time propaganda encouraged collabo- 
ration, although often under duress. Through the 


‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” they stimu- 


lated both local nationalism and confidence in 
native government; for the first time some countries 
exchanged diplomatic representatives. Since the war 
this cohesive process has been accelerated through 
several regional conferences, particularly under 
Indian leadership. Lastly, a desire by colonials to 
achieve self-government binds nationals in their 
pursuance of this goal. 

On the other hand, potent divisive elements exast. 
The different historical backgrounds of the coun- 
tries with their varying degrees of political inde: 
pendence complicate the extent to which nationals 
are willing tocooperate with each other on an inter- 
governmental scale. With the entire Far East ex- 
periencing violent change and upheaval, consuming 
interest in domestic affairs has often contained the 
efforts of indigenous statesmen. Furthermore, alien 
minorities complicate home policies. In Burma the 
Chettyars experience antipathy by the local popu- 
lation, while the 650,000 Indians in Malaya have, 
Since independence of their country, been increas- 
ingly looking towards India for protection of their 
interests. More numerous, the ten million Chinese 
throughout Southeast Asia, often constituting the 
only middle class, provide a real minority problem. 
In Bangkok they outnumber the Siamese, while in 
Malaya and Singapore they exceed the native popu-~ 
lation. Although living peacefully, the economically 
powerful Chinese communities are quietly expanding 
throughout the countries of Southeast Asia. Again, 
the rugged topography and lack of adequate communi- 
cations militate against regional cooperation. For 
the great part, intense parochialism exists; this 
leaves an impoverished peasantry--the majority of 
population--lacking in knowledge of areas beyond 
their own immediate surroundings. 

Accentuating the difficulties of cooperation were 
the numerous post-war problems in Southeast Asia: 
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physical destruction was great, food and textile 
deficiencies existed, shipping losses were heavy, 
particularly in the fishing industry. Anticipating 
these vexatious problems, as early as December 1942 
the Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, meeting at Mont Tremblant, Quebec, dis; 
cussed post-war policies on an unofficial level. 
At the round table on Southeast Asia the delegates 
mentioned the possibility of establishing in the 
region an International Authority, composed of rep- 
resentatives of colonial powers, indigenous peoples 
and independent states. Several possible functions 
of the Authority were outlined: giving advice to 
colonial powers on general policy for developing 
self-governing institutions{ receiving and publishing 
periodic reports on economic and social conditions 
and on progress made towards independence; main- 
taining a permanent secretariat and technical staff 
for on-the-spot inspections of dependent countries. 
The Conference realized that the success of such a 
proposed body was dependent upon the willingness of 
the metropolitan powers to cooperate. 

In the post-war era several plans, emanating from 
both interested western nations and indigenous 
statesmen, have been mentioned for promoting re- 
gional cooperation. There was the proposed Pan-South- 
east Asia Union suggested by the French delegate to 
the Franco-Siamese Conciliation Commission in Wash- 
ington in July 1947. The Union, or Consultative 
Committee for Economic and: Cultural Relations of 
Southeast Asia Nations, was recommended to settle 
border disputes, stemming from French territorial 
cessions to Siam in Indo-China forced by the Jap: 
anese on the Vichy regime in 1941. Siam requested 
economic concessions in the disputed territory and 
the Commission countered this with the proposed 
creation of the Union, to be composed of France, 
Siam and its neighbors. When Premier Thamrong first 
announced acceptance of the plan, the opposition 
accused him of being subservient to the French; the 
Siamese government then attached the condition that 
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an independent Cambodia and Laos be included in the 
proposed Union. The French refused, and the idea was 
shelved. 

For their part, certain Siamese, notably Pridi 
Panymyong and Tiang Sirikhand, took an active in- 
terest in cooperation with their colonial neighbors, 
at least until the coup d’état of November 1947. On 
‘July 26, 1947 an 1l-point menifesto was issued to 
the world at large from Bangkok by the “Southeast 
Asia Countries’ Representatives” denouncing colonial 
policies. This was followed by another declaration 
on September 3, also issued from Bangkok, formu~ 
lating the Southeast Asia League. With the aim of 
cultural exchange and economic coordination, the 
organizers affirmed the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter and of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Using the slogan of “Unity in Southeast Asia,” «the 
founders envisaged their unofficial League as a 
transition on the way towards a Southeast Asia Fed- 
eration which may one day be built’’ with ultimate 
recognition from participating countries. 

A handful of individuals in other Southeast Asian 
countries have also been actively interested in pro- 
moting unity. U Aung San in October 1945, when he 
was pessimistic onthe issue of Burmese independence, 
proposed an Asian Conference “which would plan a 
united campaign to achieve freedom within the short- 
est possible time.’ In Indonesia Soetan Sjahrir ex- 
pressed a desire for Pan-Asian unity based not on 
racial issues and antagonism to the West but con 
sisting of an association of free countries forming 
a bloc outside of the pale of Big Power conflicts. 
Accordingly, his party, the Partai Sosialis Indo- 
nesia, supported the principle of Asian solidarity 
in world politics. However, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has been the most outspoken advocate for Asian coop: 
eration. While extremists look to Russia for leader- 
ship, the moderates turn to India, and hence the 
paradox of this latter feared nation as noted above, 
welcomed by others in its assertion of their rights 
Indian leadership has manifested itself in several 
ways: in championing the cause of colonials before 
United Nations organs and specialized agencies, in 
diffusing Indian culture abroad, particularly through 
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the Ramkrishna Mission and the Thai Bharat Lodge, 
and by convening various Pan-Asian conferences. 

As early as March 1946 Nehru advocated a con 
ference of Asian countries in India. After intensive 
preparatory work a ten-day Asian Relations Con- 
ference opened in New Delhi a year later on March 
24, 1947 under the auspices of the unofficial Indian 
Council of World Affairs. Characterized as the 
largest assemblage of Eastern leaders since the days 
of Kublai Khan, the conference was attended by 250 
delegates from 24 countries, including six Soviet 
Republics. Southeast Asia was well represented: from 
Burma came economists and educators; the Indonesian 
Republic sent Premier Sjahrir and five cabinet 
members, two delegations from Indo-China arrived-- 
one from Viet-Nam and one representing Cochin China, 
Cambodia and Laos; from Malaya came a wide variety 
of personnel including radical labor leaders. 

Although the conference was primarily cultural in 
scope, political issues were mentioned, especially 
by representatives from Viet-Nam and Indonesia who 
believed positive action, and not moral support only, 
should be given by the Conference on their behalf 
However, the tone of the ‘ten days’ discussion was 
general. Sjahrir emphasized the reality of a Pan- 
Asian sentiment and pointed out that an Asian Con- 
gress was not a threat to the West. Imbued with a 
spirit of solidarity, the delegates agreed to hold 
the next conference in Hangchow in 1949 and estab- 
lished two working interim bodies: an Institute of 
Asian Studies and an Asian Relations Organization, 
neither of which has subsequently functioned with 
great success. With regard to furthering Southeast 
Asian regional cooperation, the results of the Con- 
ference were limited to contacts on an individual 
basis. 

Several other conferences were convoked by Indian 
leadership. On May 31, 1947 an All-Asia Buddhist 
Convention was held at New Delhi, attended by Bud: 
dhist delegates from China, Burma, Nepal, Tibet and 
Ceylon. The Convention decided to form a permanent 
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institution called the United Asia Buddhist Congress 
for the Cultural, Social and Economic Regeneration 
of Asian Countries; one resolution called for the 
establishment of an international Buddhist Univer-~- 
sity inIndia. Then, on February 19, 1948, at Calcutta 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth and Inter- 
national Union of Students sponsored a “Conference 
of the Youth of South-East Asia, Fighting for Free. 
dom and National Independence.’ Present were youth 
delegations from Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Burma, Malaya, 
Siam, the Philippines, India, Pakistan, and observers 
from Africa, Europe and América. This meeting has 
since been popularly ascribed as Communist-inspired 
because of the subsequent uprisings in three South- 
east Asian countries. The Burma Communist Party, 
whose leaders had attended the Calcutta conference, 
on April first took arms against the government 
headed by Thakin Nu: in June the Malayan Communists 
revolted, and in September the attempted Communist 
coup occurred in Java. Currently, of course, the suc- 
cesses of the Chinese Communists enhance the. pos- 
sibility of future cooperation along ideological 
lines. 

More recently, under Indian sponsorship, nineteen 
countries in the Middle and Far East came together 
in New Delhi on January 20-24, 1949 to consider the 
Indonesian situation, resulting from Dutch “ poiice 
action’’ against the leaders of the Indonesian Re- 
public at Jogjakarta on December 19, 1948. Pains~ 
taking care was taken by the sponsoring government 
to characterize the neutral outlook of the meeting 
which was not supposedly directed against any racial 
or ideological groups. Called to deal with one po- 
litical question, the Conference suggested a basis 
of settlement between the Indonesian Republic and 
the Netherlands by advocating a return no later than 
March 15, 1949 to the territorial status quo of 
December 18, 1949, and ultimate transfer of power 
over the whole country to a United States of Indo- 
nesia by January 1, 1950. 

Also approved by the New Delhi Conference were 
two other resolutions. One provided for continued 
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consultations until a satisfactory solution to the 
Indonesian problem has been achieved; the other 
recommended consultation among the participants to 
explore “ways and means of establishing suitable 
machinery, having regard to the areas concerned, for 
promoting consultation and cooperation within the 
framework of the United Nations.” Although vague, 
this provision establishes a basis for an Asian bloc 
in which the Southeast Asian component could hold a 
basic part. If such a regional understanding is 
achieved on a plane higher than mere consultation on 
ephemeral policies, its success will be outstanding, 
considering the diversity of cultures, religion, 
races and political temperaments involved. Even the 
interpretation of the role of such a projected 
organization is confused. Endeavoring to maintain an 
independent course of foreign policy. Siam, for 
example, eschews participation in any organs not 
directly within the United Nations structure. Indeed, 
the country, after initially refusing attendance, 
was represented at the New Delhi meeting only by an 
observer 

To date, the most tangible form of Southeast ASian 
regional cooperation, based solely on economic nec 
essity, has been an official British sponsored 
organ, the Economic Organization of the Commissioner 
General in South East Asia. The dissolution of the 
post of the Supreme Allied Commander in South East 
Asia created a vacuum of central authority in the 
area. Since that position had acquired many respon 
sibilities of a non-military character by the end of 
the war, such as the allocation of food supplies and 
the movement of coal and freight, pressing post. 
war problems required a coordinated approach. In 
March 1946, Lord Killearn was appointed Special Com 
missioner in South East Asia, with headquarters in 
Singapore. His charges were threefold: to advise 
His Majesty’s Government on problems of foreign 
affairs in the area, to help settle the immediate 
post-war trouble in Indonesia, and to alleviate the 
critical food shortages. In May 1946, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, also exercising wide coordinating func- 
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tions, was appointed Governor-General of Malayan and 
Borneo territories and the two offices worked in 
juxtaposition until the posts of Governor-General 
and Special Commissioner were merged under MacDonald 
on May 1, 1948 when he was designated as the Commis~ 
sioner General for the United Kingdom in South East 
Asia. 

The two years that the Special Commissioner was 
in office were characterized by post-war exigencies. 
In Indonesia he inherited a complex political prob- 
lem from Sir Archibald Clark Kerr who left Batavia 
on April 5, 1946, and for the balance of the year he 
offered his “good offices’”’ between the two parties. 
Moreover, the food shortage in Southeast Asia was 
critical. In 1946 less than two million tons of rice 
were exported, as contrasted to a prewar average of 
six million tons, from Burma, Siam and Indo-China, 
while Southeast Asia in the meantime had an annual 
increase of eleven million rice-eating mouths yearly 
to feed. The Special Commissioner’s Economic Organ- 
ization was therefore established as a result of 
necessary alleviation of the economic problems on an 
inter -governmental level. The Organization functioned 
in three capacities: it established an Economic 
Department, it convoked monthly Liaison Meetings of 
this Department, and held several special regional 
conferences. 

Acting as a continuing central secretariat, the 
Economic Department consisted of a chief, an Eco- 
nomic Section with advisors on agriculture, fish- 
eries, food, nutrition and statistics, and three 
special assistants dealing with cereals and rice, 
edible oils and coal, and shipping. The monthly 
meetings of the Liaison Officers initially involved 
only British territories but since August 1946 other 
countries were represented. The object of the meet- 
ings was to provide material assistance by agreement 
between territories concerned with the subjects at 
hand, and to facilitate an exchange of views and 
experience on these topics. Economic issues were 
discussed: the state of nutrition, the supply of 
foodstuffs, ways to increase the acreage of food 
production, and progress of food drives. The monthly 
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rice shipping programs were prepared at these meet 
ings for subsequent approval by the Singapore Rice 
Subcommittee of the International Emergency Food 
Council, and temporary readjustments of rice allo- 
cation from one territory to another were also ar- 
ranged. Political issues were avoided and no vote 
was taken on any issue. 

Lastly, some half a dozen special regional con- 
ferences were convoked by the Economic Organization. 
In 1946 three general food conferences and one on 
nutrition were held; in 1947 a fisheries conference 
approved the establishment of a permanent Inter.- 
national Fisheries Council in Southeast Asia, and 
a social welfare conference with sixty delegates 
from twenty countries attending recommended measures 
for the creation of an Eastern Bureau of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. In 
January 1948 a statistics conference was held to 
compile cost-of-living indices. 

Largely because of the economic nature of the 
Office of the Special Commissioner, close liaison 
Was maintained with the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East of the United Nations. In 
November 1947 the Executive Secretary of ECAFE 
visited Singapore and discussed with the Special 
Commissioner temporary working relations. At the 
second session of ECAFE held at Baguio, Philippines, 
in late 1947, seven out of ten members voted to con 
tinue cooperation with the Special Commissioner. It 
was further ascertained that statistical reports were 
the only possible duplication of work between the two 
bodies, and recommendations were made for transfer - 
ring from the Economic Organization such statistical 
work as could be more conveniently undertaken by 
ECAFE. Closer exchange of information was advocated 
through mutual representation at meetings. 

The Economic Organization provided a significant 
economic service in Southeast Asia. The fact that 
there has been no famine in the area since the war 
was due in no small measure to its efficient func- 
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tioning. With its amalgamation with the Office of 
Governor-General and accentuated unrest in the gen- 
eral area, its future is uncertain. As exemplified 
in cooperation with ECAFE, however, a natural tend- 
ency will be for close coordination with various or 
gans and specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

In conclusion, a word may be mentioned about the 
contributions of the United Nations in furthering 
regional unity in Southeast Asia. The General Assem- 
bly, in its 64th plenary meeting during the second 
part of the first session, adopted the Philippine 
proposal for regional conferences of representatives 
from non-self-governing territories; this has not 
yet been implemented in Southeast Asia as it has in 
other areas, as the Caribbean and the South Pacific. 
The four general sessions of ECAFE, although advo- 
cating close regional cooperation, have been ham- 
strung by political considerations of admitting non- 
sovereign countries jin Southeast Asia as fulltime 
members. On their part, the specialized agencies 
have held several conferences in the area. A prepar: 
atory Asian Conference, convoked by the International 
Labor Organization was held at New Delhi in late 
1947. However, the ILO Assistant Director General 
discouraged the establishment of regional machinery 
within the organization because of the expense in- 
volved. The Food and Agriculture Organization has 
done constructive regional work along economic lines. 
It held a Rice Study Group at Trivandrum, India, in 
May-June, 1947, to study the expansion and improvement 
of rice production and marketing and the coordina- 
tion of national policies relating to its production, 
distribution and consumption. On February 23-March 
13, 1948 the FAO held three meetings on nutrition, 
rice and fisheries in Baguio, adopting resolutions 
calling for the formation of an International Rice 
Council, a Far East Veterinary Committee, and an 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, It is apparent, then, 
that commencing in the economic sphere, the various 
organs and specialized agencies of the United Na 
tions will assume increasing importance in promoting 
regional cooperation in Southeast Asia. 








NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Given a community of about 45,000 people, most of 
whom are under thirty years of age; how would you go 
about arousing their interest in international af 
fairs? Suppose, too, that this community is close to 
the headquarters of the world’s one general interna- 
tional organization and contains within it many in 
dividuals who are specialists in the field of inter 
national relations? This challenging opportunity is 
presented to Columbia by its size, location, and 
quality of staff. The University has grasped it by 
establishing a Liaison Office between it and the Uni- 
ted Nations. As an experiment in education for world 
understanding, the results to date may be of inter-~ 
est to all who are, or intend to be, connected pro 
fessionally with the field of education in interna 
tional affairs 

In the days of the League of Nations, Geneva was 
far away and was the object of carefully planned 
trips which were too few to satisfy and always cost 
ly. Naturally a chief function of the University Li- 
aison Office now is to aid and encourage frequent 
trips to a much more accessible United Nations. Par- 
ticipants in these trips include not only several 
hundred students on required field trips, or those 
attending a special conference such as the “Forum on 
Democracy” (which drew high-school boys fromMaine to 
Missouri), but also trips run by the University Trav 
el Service and open to anyone within the University 
community. “Aid’’ means supplying a variety of free 
and interesting pamphlets, as well as helping to ar: 
range briefing and guide services at Lake Success. 

Like all communities, a university contains with 
in it a number of levels of interest in and knowl- 
edge about international affairs. Accordingly a 
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program aimed at stimulation of interest must oper 
ate on different levels. For the young instructor or 
graduate student going intoteaching, the Office con. 
stantly explores old and new “ teaching aids.’’ Thus a 
Bulletin is produced fourteen times:a year which 
goes to anyone within the community~--or outside for 
that matter--who is interested in international af- 
fairs and related topics. It includes recent publi- 
cations which a busy instructor might overlook, news 
about visiting speakers, or current documentary films 
or film strips. It announces, for instance, that 400 
copies of the Declaration of Human Rights have been 
stockpiled and are available for anyone to hand out 
to his class. Also for instructors and graduate stu- 
dents, the files of the Office are open for constant 
browsing and borrowing. They are full of hard-to-get 
publications, press releases, and odd documents which 
might not be found in an ordinary library. Thus a 
rare speech by the delegate from New Zealand, or a 
thin pamphlet on the United Nations Kashmir Commis: 
sion can be made available and used. Systematic cov- 
erage is made, and contacts kept with all the infor- 
mation services of foreign governments as well as 
the various Specialized Agencies. The great private 
organizations working in international relations are 
regularly checked for stray but useful reports. Since 
teaching calls for more than facts, a large supply of 
posters, charts, and photographs is kept on hand for 
exhibit or class use 

“T want something about the United Nations,” is a 
frequent opening lead from an undergraduate coming 
into the Office for the first time. Perhaps he wants 
a ticket to tomorrow’s Trusteeship Council meeting; 
perhaps an address list of the Economic Commission 
for Europe’s European offices (probably job hunt- 
ing!). Often the 1948 Roundup of Activities of the 
Specialized Agencies will fill the bill, or the Veto 
list, or an obscure background paper. Leaders of the 
student United Nations. Council or some other group 
come in for aid in obtaining a “ good speaker’’ as 
well. Recently a cooperative venture was launched 
to provide students with complete and up-to-date 
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information on all work and study projects avail- 
able abroad. Efforts to establish an up-to-date and 
complete roster of current research being done on 
the United Nations in America have led to a realiza- 
tion of its pressing need as well as tothe difficul- 
ties in establishing it. 

Throughout all these varied activities a strong 
curiosity and friendly interest in the United Na- 
tions remains high, and this in spite of the fact 
that it is so mitch easier to dream of a new world 
than to study about this old one! Yet those of us who 
are actively working to bring the facts of interna- 
tional life to the attention of the public, should 
do some dreaming, some speculating as to the respon 
sibility of our universities to the world. For the 
relations between American universities and their re 
quired roles as leaders in the fight for a better 
world are as yet undefined and unclear. American edu: 
cation faces a challenge and an opportunity by being 
in the host country of the United Nations; it faces 
a severe challenge from the pressing demands of one 
world. 

The University Liaison Office is one answer to 
that challenge. It will. constantly explore new ways 
in which it can be of service to all--no matter in 
what university or activity~-who are concerned with 
the role of education for world understanding. 


Channing Richardson, 
Columbia University, 
Liaison Officer to the United Nations 
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THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION: AN EXAMPLE OF 
CLOSED DIPLOMACY IN THE POST WAR WORLD 


The principle of “ open covenants openly arrived 
at” was not made an issue to any considerable ex- 
tent in the Second World War, but it has been gen- 
erally followed in the practice of international 
organizations. In the United Nations, as in the 
Ledgue, meetings of the General Assembly, Security 
Council and other organs are held in public unless 
there is exceptional reason to convene in private. 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations 
follows the precedent of the League Covenant when 
it requires all international treaties and agree: 
ments to be registered with the Secretariat. 

While it is not a body capable of making deci 
sions binding on governments, the Far Eastern Com-' 
mission deviates from the above pattern in that its 
meetings are held in closed session, and policy 
decisions agreed upon at those meetings are not 
always made public, or are sometimes released only 
after a delay of many months. The practice of not 
admitting the public to meetings of the Commission 
is the result of an early decision of that body, and 
raises the question of the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of closed versus open diplomacy, 

On the credit side, closed meetings allow for 
Strategic retreat on the part of a nation without 
losing face. Former Secretary Byrnes has related 
how the Russians were wont to make a complete 
about face at meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Naturally, when a stand is taken be 
fore the public of the world, backing down from.a 
position is made most difficult, if not impossible 
The United States, also, has made use of this lee- 
way, when, for example, it withdrew its famous FEC/ 
230 calling for stringent restrictions on Japanese 
industry. , 

In this connection it might be mentioned that it 
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has been the policy of the Chairman of the Commis - 
sion, General Frank McCoy, to refuse to let an is- 
sue come to a vote before agreement has been reached 
among the Big Four, China, Great Britain, the 
United States and USSR, as required by Article V-2 
of the Terms of Reference. Thus the veto has been 
used in many instances not so much as a deterrent 
as to force conciliation of viewpoints. It is high- 
ly doubtful whether such a procedure would be prac- 
ticable were sessions public. 

Finally, as the former Deputy Secretary General 
has said, “ around the conference table and in 
the cloakroom one must talk to the issue and not 
around it. and limit himself to facts instead of 
exhortation and propaganda.” Within a small informed 
group to whom the problems are all clear there 
is no point in declaiming against extraneous issues 
when your words will not be made public in any 
event. Unlike the Security Council and the Allied 
Council in Tokyo, until recently the Far Eastern 
Commission had not been used as a sounding board 
for Soviet propaganda. At the end of almost two 
years of progress, during which time some forty-six 
policy decisions covering many aspects of the Occu 
pation and reform of Japan had been agreed on by 
unanimous vote, Secretary-General Johnson declared: 


There is little doubt that the success of 
the Commission in solving what otherwise 
might have become most difficult problems of 
international understanding and agreement 
has been due largely to the fact that meet 
ings of the committees and of the Commission 
have not been open to the public. 


Recently, the Soviet representative, Alexander 
Panyushkin, has circumvented the rules of secrecy 
by issuing press releases following meetings at 
which he made the identical statements contained 
therein. While this action has received the support 
of some who feel that it would force discussions 
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into the open and cause the United States, for ex- 
ample, to clarify its stand on the reparations 
question, it was strongly condemned by Chairman 
McCoy. 

There are other drawbacks to the holding of 
closed sessions. In cases where the weight of pub- 
lic opinion might act in favor of a proposal, there 
have been occasions when some members, particularly 
the United States, have not been able to take ad- 
vantage of this factor. For instance, the United 
States stand on demobilization, that prisoners of 
war should be returned home as quickly as possible, 
was opposed in the Commission by the USSR, which 
defined a unit as demobilized when deprived of its 
arms, In this case, world opinion outside of Russia 
would probably be almost unanimous in support of 
the American proposal, but the United States has 
been unable to utilize this support 

Another disadvantage is that news interest is 
more apt to center around negotiation than policy 
decisions, especially when the latter are not made 
public for a considerable period. Consequently, the 
press has paid scant attention to the FEC, and often 
confines itself to such tidbits as correspondents 
are able to glean from disgruntled delegates. Such 
a practice caused the Chairman to remark at one 
time that reports of this nature regarding discus: 
sions on disarmament carried ‘totally misleading 
implications,’’ and that the discussions had been 
proceeding without any change in the affable rela 
tions between representatives. Naturally, the issu 
ance of such a statement as this is embarrassing to 
all parties, and only gives rise to speculation and 
exaggeration of minor differences. This problem 
would not arise if meetings were open.) 

As questions outstanding before the Commission 
narrow down to those on which there is little pos- 


1 On the other hand, the Commonwealth representative on the 
Allied Council in Tokyo, W. MacMahon Ball, notes in his recent 
book, Japan: Enemy or Ally?, that the presence of the press 


was one of three factors primarily responsible for disrupting 
the work of that body 
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sibility of agreement between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, particularly the determination of 
reparations shares and appropriate peacetime levels 
for Japanese industry, it is probable that the pol- 
icy of secret meetings has outlived its positive 
usefulness. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
the Commission has not degenerated into just a de- 
bating society only because of this procedure. In 
any event, a large part of the success of the Com- 
mission in unanimously agreeing upon fifty-five pol- 
icy decisions to date must be attributed to an 
early realization of the limitations of public 
meetings--it is a lesson by which other interna- 
tional organs might well profit. 


Albert L. Seligmann 
School of International Affairs 














TRIAL UNDER STRESS: THE MALMEDY CASE 


Since ‘Reflections onthe Malmedy War Crimes Case” 
appeared in these pages inthe last issue, war crimes 
in general and the Malmedy case in particular have 
once again become the object of nation-wide atten- 
tion. The Malmedy Case has been reviewed five times 
in eighteen months; at this writing some sentences 
have been commuted, others confirmed and some final 
decisions are still pending. The, Congressional 
Record, Time, andthe New York Times have carried the 
views of Senators Langer and Tydings, Justice Gordon 
Simpson of the Texas Supreme Court and Judge Leroy 
Van Roden of Media, Pa., members of a review commis: 
sion appointed by Secretary of the Army Royall, Col. 
Willis M. Everett, Jr., and Mr. Herbert J. Strong of 
the defense staffinthe case, and Mr. Morris Elowitz 
of the prosecution. While the reports differ as to 
their conclusions and dispute the truth of certain 
allegations, they substantiate the “Reflections” to 
which the present article is a sequel 

The object of this article is not to come to a 
definite conclusion as to which of the conflicting 
reports is correct--a task which would be difficult 
enough even were the writer in a position to conduct 
independent investigations, and free to spell out his 
conclusions at length-~but to sketch in briefly 
some of the background against which the Malmedy 
Case, and the pre-trial investigation of that case, 
took place. 

Before proceeding to do so, however, the writer 
feels constrained to point out his own relation to 
the case in question. He was employed by the Army in 
a civilian capacity as a Court Interpreter, and as 
such responsible to the Court rather than to the 
prosecution or defense; he was not present during the 
pre-trial investigation, but intérpreted on occasion 
for prosecution officials during the course of the 
trial, in the interrogation of witnesses and defen: 
dants; he is not a lawyer 
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It should be pointed out tothose who are most in- 
temperate in their criticism, and who are prone to 
liken our methods to those used by the Nazis, that 
the very fact that the trial took place at all shows 
a far greater respect for law than was ever pos- 
sessed by the Nazis. Anyone who has travelled in 
France and has seen the simple monuments by the 
roadside, commemorating five or ten hostages shot by 
the Nazis for the death of a single German soldier, 
will realize the gulf between our methods with all 
their imperfections, and those practiced by the 
system of which the defendants in the Malmedy Case 
were members. The writer recalls finding it extreme 
ly difficult to give a reasonable answer to the 
question, “Why are you going through all this proce 
dure?” put to him by a Belgian village official who 
had just described on the witness stand how he had 
supervised the burial of sixty-three Belgian civil 
ians from his own and surrounding villages, of both 
sexes, aged from a few months to eighty-nine, who 
had been shot, apparently by the regiment whose mem 
bers were there on trial 

The first basic factor which must be considered 
in evaluating this and other trials is the general 
conviction on the part of all concerned-- with the 
possible exception of the defense staff--that the 
accused were guilty, if not of the crimes with which 
they were charged, then of other crimes with which 
they could not be charged because no surviving wit 
nesses could be found The writer was told, on the 
day on which he first reported to War Crimes Branch 


Headquarters: “We're not here just to hang these 
Krauts; we give them a fair trial first--and hang 
em afterwards!” In this atmosphere, it is not sur 


prising that a general agreement that the accused 
were guilty substituted, in part at least, for guilt 
properly proven and presented in the trial record 
Further, a record compiled in these circumstances 
cannot stand up when it reaches the rarefied strata 
at which the review boards operate. and where an 
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unsubstantiated general agreement that an allegation 
is true only adds up to hearsay. 

The second factor submitted for consideration is 
the background, training and experience of the inves: 
tigators. Not all of them were lawyers, and many 
among them were not accustomed to preparing a case 
for trial. Almost without exception, their experi- 
ence and training in the few years immediately pre- 
ceding the trial had been in obtaining information, 
not proof, for immediate tactical use in warfare, 
not for presentation to a court. The situation which 
had most recently faced many of them was the follow- 
ing: if an enemy advance is pending, and an enemy 
prisoner of war has been captured, the lives of many 
of our men may depend upon the rapidity with which 
accurate information can be extracted from the pris: 
oner, and a vague notion that the Geneva convention 
prohibits physical mistreatment may be the only lim. 
itation upon the interrogator. The use of physical 
violence, of which there has been some mention in the 
press of late, was, nevertheless, rare, occurring 
only when the interrogator lost his temper for some 
reason; threats, “stool-pigeons,’’ ruses, promises 
and home-made psychological tricks were used when 
necessary, and many Americans are alive to-day be- 
cause the Geneva Convention's provisions were some- 
times interpreted to bar only physical mistreatment. 
The mistake in this instance lay in the fact that 
fresh criminal investigators, trained in preparing 
cases for trial, and unaffected by the experiences 
and emotional involvement of the war just then ended, 
were not brought over-~-as surviving eyewitnesses 
were brought over--in order to prepare the case. 
Pre-trial investigation and intelligence investiga 
tion are two facets of the same activity, but the use 
of persons with training and recent experience in 
the latter ina situation which clearly requires per 
sons skilled in the former, does not make for irre- 
proachable trial procedure. 

The third factor--one which must not be over 
looked--is the extreme difficulty under which the 
investigation was carried on. It meant searching all 
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of Germany for surviving members of the unit which 
had been identified as responsible for the killing, 
and establishing which of them should be indicted. 
The writer spent more than a week, long before the 
trial started, in a futile attempt to locate the 
Divisional Commander of the lst SS Panzer Division, 
one Mohnke, who had last been seen alive in Hitler’s 
underground bunker on the day of Hitler’s death. 
Once the survivors had been collected, it was neces 
sary to build up a case; the great bulk of the vic 
tims of the shootings, bothAmerican and Belgian were 
dead, and thus unable to testify. Six American survi 
vors were finally located in the United States and 
persuaded to return to Europe to give their testimo- 
ny; some Belgians, survivors, witnesses and relatives 
were also found. The great stumbling block lay in the 
fact that all soldiers look somewhat alike from a 
distance or from the side, and that the Germans in 
volved were SS troops, whose insignia of rank were 
unfamiliar both to the American and to the Belgian 
witnesses. There is fully as much cause for praise 
in having been able to build up any kind of case at 
all, as there is for criticism in not adhering to 
every provision of every rule ever laid down inother, 
more peaceful, and less difficult circumstances 
It is in the light of the three factors cited 
the general advance conclusion as to the guilt of 
the accused, the use of intelligence investigators 
rather than trial lawyers, and the extraordinary 
difficulties attendant upon the attempt to build up 





a case, that the conflicting reports in the press, 
and the final action taken upon the recommendations 


of the review board must be viewed. 


Frank E. G. Weil 
School of International Affairs 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS: AN HISTORICAL NOTE 


On April 2, 1947, the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil unanimously approved the United States trustee- 
ship agreement for the former Japanese-mandated 
Pacific islands as a “strategic area." The constitu- 
tional process of ratification was completed by 
President Truman on July 18, 1947. These islands had 
become familiar to the American people in the course 
of the Second World War. It may be helpful to place 
the islands in their proper historical perspective. 

The three major island groups in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific are the Marshalls, Marianas and 
Carolines, including the Palaus. These archipelagoes 
include 98 islands and island clusters, plus numerous 
smaller land entities and reefs, with a total land 
area of 846 square miles. The native population has 
been estimated recently at slightly over 48,000. 

The islands were first discovered by Portuguese 
and Spanish navigators. Spain annexed the Marianas 
with bloody fighting in 1565. By the 18th century, 
the native population was greatly decimated, due to 
famine and diseases introduced by the white man. 
There was little to disturb Spanish rule for nearly 
two centuries. Actually, except for Guam, the admin 
istrators showed little interest in the islands. No 
real attempt was made to conquer the Caroline or 
Marshall groups, and Spain asserted authority over 
those islands only in the face of a German threat 
at the close of the 19th century. 

In the early part of the last century, merchant 
and warships of other interested powers, including 
the United States, paid visits to the leading ports 
of call. Some American missionaries took up their 
arduous calling in the widely scattered islands. By 
right of occupation, Germany claimed Yap in the 
Carolines in 1885 and raised the German flag over 
the Marshall Islands as a protectorate. Spain pro- 
tested this violation of sovereignty” and referred 
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the problem to Pope Leo XIII for his arbitration. In 
such a manner was the first Pacific Islands dispute 
resolved by peaceful means. The Pope decided, on De- 
cember 17, 1885, that Germany could maintain her new 
status inthe Marshalls, but that Spain was sovereign 
in the Carolines, in which islands rights of trade 
and protection of citizens were assured to Germany. 

In this period Germany pursued a policy of expan 
Sion in the Pacific. Her control included the lands 
of the Bismarck Archipelago, northeastern New Guinea, 
some of the western Solomon Islands, the Marshalls, 
Nauru, and Western Samoa. These colonies remained 
under German administration until the outbreak of 
the first World War. Under her rule, copra and phos 
phate resources were exploited. The natives received 
some benefits from this development, but the popula 
tion was depleted by an influx of disease and by in- 
adequate sanitation. In countering this trend, German 
missionaries performed yeoman educational services 

In the 1890’s America entered upon its own era of 
expansionism and acquired an interest in the far- 
flung Pacific Islands. Guam, in the Marianas, was 
annexed from Spain under the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, signed December 10, 1898. At the same time, the 
United States tried in vain to purchase Kusaie in 
the eastern Carolines. Meanwhile, Germany undertook 
negotiations concerning the Carolines and the re- 
mainder of the Marianas, which were acquired in 1899 
for $4,500,000. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the first World War, 
Japanese naval units arrived in the islands slightly 





ahead of British vessels and proceeded to install 
occupation rule. The Japanese had manifested consid- 
erable interest in the islands prior to 1914. Many 
of them used the islands as fishing sites and were 
able to present valuable information to higher naval 
officials. This is evidenced by the remarkable speed 
of the Nipponese occupation in 19]4. The outdistanc 

ing of the approaching British Far Eastern squadron 
has since had considerable historical importance. 
The British and Dominion units seized Germany’s 
possessions south of the Equator 
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In the ensuing war years Japan endeavoured to make 
permanent her new conquests. She quietly negotiated 
with Britain, France and Russia during the period of 
the notorious ‘‘ Twenty-One Demands” on China. In the 
midst of war and more pressing problems, the discus- 
sions of the future of the Pacific Islands did not 
receive much public attention. From 1916 on, the 
Japanese conducted bilateral talks preparatory to en- 
suring her claims at the peace table. These conver- 
sations were concluded prior to the American entry 
into the war on April 6, 1917. From Great Britain, 
Japan gained support for permanent acquisition of 
the islands in return for her support of British and 
Dominion claims south of the Equator. Similar agree- 
ments were successfully pressed upon France and 
Russia. , 

The secret agreements with the European powers 
were skillfully drawn and enabled Japan to maintain 
her possessions at the Conference of Paris. The rec- 
ord of the conference fails to show any vigorous ef: 
fort to offset the secret agreements, but the United 
States issued a formal statement concerning the 
future provisions for cable rights on the island of 
Yap, which had become an important cable center. The 
Japanese did not accept this “ reservation,” but it 
became the basis for American negotiations on the 
subject at the Washington Conference of 1922. 

On May 17,1919, the Council of Four at Paris for 
mally approved allocation of the German islands north 
of the Equator to Japan under a mandate to be super- 
vised by the new League of Nations. This step was 
confirmed by the Council of the League on December 
17, 1920, establishing the mandate in category “C.” 
This allowed the island groups to be administered 


“under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions 


of its territory...* (Article 22, paragraph 6, Covenant 
of the League of Nations). It was in the hope of an 
effective mandates system that President Wilson was 
agreeable to Japanese control. 

The United States maintained that Yap was not in 
cluded inthe mandate and further, that neither Japan 
nor the Council of the League could take action in 
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regard to the islands without American consent. The 
United States at all times emphasized that sovereign- 
ty over the islands emanated from the authority of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and as- 
serted a legal right to one-fifth ownership. In Octo- 
ber, 1920, the United States protested the inclusion 
of Yap in the mandate with notes to the League of 
Nations, Britain, France, Italy and Japan. The latter 
agreed in 1921 to negotiate the question. 

The United States-Japanese Convention of February 
11, 1922 maintained the right of American citizens and 
nationals to have free access to the island of Yap 
on a footing of equality with nationals of Japan and 
other countries. The United States consented to the 
mandate and approved theterms. Japan in turn granted 
to the United States all the rights in the islands 
accorded to a member of the League of Nations and 
specifically pledged tothis country that no military 
or naval bases should be established or fortifica 
tions erected in the territory. 

This brief resumé serves as an introduction to a 
well-known chapter in world history, brought to a 
climax in Tokyo Bay on September 2, 1945. Newer prob- 
lems concerning American administration of the 
islands have arisen, some phases of which were con- 
sidered by the writer in this Journal one year ago. 
More attention must be paid to the situation facing 
the islands and the native peoples concerned, for 
whom the United States has undertaken obligations 
which are spelled out in the Charter of the United 
Nations. The early history of the Pacific Islands 
leaves no doubt that mach needs to be done. 


John F. Lippmann 
School of International Affairs 
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A SHORT CRITIQUE OF THE ITO 


The International Trade Organization is primarily 
the product of United States thinking, planning, and 
effort. Its nascence can be dated from the Atlantic 
Charter of 1941 and the Lend Lease Agreements of 
1942. The “ Proposals for the Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment‘’ was published in 1945, and revised 
and expanded by the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations at London (1946) and Geneva (1947) 
The United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment onMarch 24, 1948 produced the Havana Charter, 
a document of 106 articles and 16 annexes running to 
approximately 30,000 words 


“Three fourths of the people in the world 
live in countries that are still in the 
early stages of industrial development.” ! 


This is the crux of the matter, one of the basic 
problems with which the ITO will have to deal--the 
technological “ haves” and ‘‘ have-nots.’’ The one-fourth, 
in order to maintain and expand itself, will have to 
compromise with and extend aid to the other three 
fourths. 

The underdeveloped areas are resolute and tena~ 
cious in their determination to industrialize. This 
is a fact which cannot be subjected to arguments pro 
and con regarding its wisdom. The underdeveloped 
areas shall develop. It is the decision of the in- 
dustrialized areas whether or not they will aid in 
this development. Past experience, however, has shown 
that the greater proportion of world trade is car- 
ried on between industrialized countries. The four 
hundred millions of China offer little in the way of 
trade compared with Western Europe. 

The original United States Proposals in 1945 did 


i Wilcox, Clair, A Charter for World Trade, 1949. 
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not contain an economic development chapter and did 
not provide an escape clause for quantitative re- 
strictions imposed for the purpose of economic de- 
velopment. It did not include a provision whereby 
the Conference of the ITO might, by a vote of two- 
thirds, establish criteria and set up procedures for 
waiving obligations relevant to the abolition of 
trade quotas. The London and Geneva drafts moved 
toward this, and the goal was reached at Havana 
after much bitter wrangling. 

That indiscriminately imposed quantitative re- 
strictions are harmful to world trade is well under 
stood; and that poorly thought-out uneconomic indus 
trialization is in the long run a burden--in the 
economic sense (as opposed to realistic political 
reasoning)--to those who achieve it is also well 
understood. It is, however, under the system of sov 
ereign states, the prerogative of the individual 
states to determine their own courses as best they 
may, and with what outside aid they may secure. 

The underdeveloped areas have in this loop-hole 
what they want. By a two-thirds vote in the Confer- 
ence they may impose quantitative restrictions. It 
remains to be seen what use will be made of this in- 
strument. One may well hope for sound judgment on the 
part of the underdeveloped areas in its imposition. 

As regards international investment, the Charter 
merely states such principles as “ just’’ treatment of 
foreign investments. This may lead to interpretation 
by the ITO and, upon appeal, by the International 
Court of Justice. There are no definite and detailed 
obligations concerning foreign investments, but the 
international investment code does have a moral base 
upon which to work. 

The principal work concerning tariffs and prefer- 
ences had been accomplished at Geneva before the 
Havana Charter in the form of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. This document covers more than 
45,000 items and accounts for two-thirds of the im- 
port trade of the negotiating countries and for 
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substantially half of the total world imports.?2 GATT 
was incorporated into the Havana Charter. 

The Charter permits the imposition of quantita- 
tive restrictions in the case of balance-of-payments 
difficulties. The International Monetary Fund is to 
decide when a balance-of-payment difficulty exists. 
Suffice it to say that the United States through the 
system of weighted voting in the IMF controls ap- 
proximately one-third of the voting power there. 

When quantitative restrictions are applied they 
may be applied discriminatively according to commod- 
ities; and further, the policy pursued by the country 
in the balance-of-payments difficulty need not be 
changed even though it be thought that this policy 
causes the difficulty. 

As regards subsidies to exports, a formal reser- 
vation was entered bythe United States on the prior- 
approval clause as stated in the Geneva draft. The 
Havana draft, however, considerably broadened the 
escape clauses concerning subsidies and as the Char- 
ter now stands there is no prior approval by the 
Organization necessary for the institution of subsi- 
dies on primary commodities. They are to function in 
such a way that through them a country will not en- 
deavor to gain more than an equitable share of the 
world market. This “equitable share” idea is an open 
question, an interpretation of which might possibly 
prove difficult 

The Charter attempts the application of standard 
commercial considerations to state trading monopo 
lies. ‘'Good faith’’ alone will prevent political con: 
siderations from interfering with nondiscrimination; 
and the very great concentration of economic power 
itself will serve to give an obvious bargaining ad: 
vantage over competing commercial firms. In short, 
from an over-all point of view, the ITO seems hardly 
applicable to state controlled monopolies in foreign 
trade. 

As regards cartels, the Charter is merely on 
record as disliking them; asking members to negotiate 


2 Department of State Bulletin, No. 455, March 1948. 
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concerning them; and resorting to publication of 
their activities after investigation. When one con- 
siders that the attitude of the majority of the laws | , 
of states other than those of the United States is 

one of condonation if not approval, this lack of | | 
‘teeth’? is to be expected. It would hardly be a 
realistic approach to seriously attempt the enforce- 
ment of laws repugnant to sovereign states. 

The attitude of the Charter towards inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements stands in contrast to 
that taken in the case of cartels. It recognizes 
the unique position of primary commodities and in 
particular has reference to agricultural products | 
and mineral extraction industries. The consumer 
countries are to be given equal representation with 
the producers. This is indeed a laudable idea and 
one the working out of which will prove interesting, | 
considering the comparable pressures exerted upon | 
governments by producers and consumers. | 

The Organization of the ITO is representative, | 
and even realistic in its one vote per member pro- 
cedure. The United States is attempting to give 
rules to the rest of the world which it already ob- 
serves, and only through+the majority’s will to ob- 
serve these rules will they be observed. 

There can be little doubt that if the spirit of 
the Charter is observed, the United States would 
stand to benefit greatly; but there can be little 
hope that it will be observed. And, further, there 
is room for doubt concerning the benefits which 
would accrue to the less developed areas by its ob- 
servance. Perhaps it would be more accurate to state 
that the Charter, proceeding upon a basis of free 
competitive enterprise as interpreted by the United 
States, runs into conflict with the movement towards 
more and more governmental control over all economic 
activities of states. 

The pillar of the ITO will be United States pros- 
perity. All countries look with an apprehensive eye 
at the violent economic fluctuations of the United 
States and are wary of tying themselves in any way 
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to such uncertainties. If a major depression should 
arise within the United States the ITO in larger 
matters would collapse. 

Finally, the ITO with its many compromises and 
escape clauses is but symptomatic of the underlying 
conditions of maladjustment in the economic world. 
The ITO itself will not remedy these maladjustments. 
Wise economic planning on an international basis is 
necessary. Here again the role of the United States 
is a paramount one, and its responsibilities are in: 
escapable if it desires to see the principles em- 
bodied in the Charter carried out in any way ap- 
proaching the idea of free trade 

The ITO is a valuable instrument in that for the 
first time in history there will be an accepted code 
for the conduct of world trade. States will have 
obligated themselves morally; but beyond this, obli- 
gation does not go, indeed, cannot go. National 
economics today have become far too dangerous a 
problem in the eyes of governments for them to give 
preference to international economics. 


Wilson C. Carter 
School of International Affairs 








THE MILITARY POTENTIAL OF FRANCE 


France is an important member of the Atlantic De- 
fense Pact. For more than a year she has been a sig- 
natory of the Brussels Pact. France is an important 
roadblock to further Russian or German expansion. An 
attack directed at France would align the occupation 
forces of the western powers with the domestic ar 
mies of the Atlantic Pact powers, and this would au- 
tomatically bring the United States into the con- 
flict in France’s defense. Could France and her 
allies halt an invasion in time to allow the home 
forces of the United States to come to their assist- 
ance? In order to determine the answer to this ques 
tion, it is necessary to evaluate France’s military 
potential. 

France today has a population of 41,980,000, which 
is only 13% of the European total By 1970 Russia’s 
population, according to Alfred Notestein, will have 
increased from 174 million to 251 million. Germany’s 
population will indefinitely remain at a constant 
level of 70 million. French population, on the other 
hand, will have dropped to 37 million by 1970 Ac- 
cording to Joseph Spengler, France‘s population will 
only constitute 6.5% of the European total ten years 
from now. Clearly, France’s demographic position is 
weakening, while that of Russia and Germany is im 
proving or remaining stable. 

A second demographic factor which might be a 
source of military weakness is the existence of a 
foreign population in France, totaling 2,198,000, 
25% of which have immigrated from countries which 
are now behind the “Iron Curtain.” Italy, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia have been the most important sources of 
France’s foreign population [tis known that a great 
part of the Polish and Yugoslav population tend to 
favor Communism. Furthermore, many of France’s 
500,000 Poles are concentrated in the Frontier de 
partments, and half of them work in industry 
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The colonies are both an asset and a drawback to 
France’s military potential. France’s colonial popu- 
lation numbers around 69 million. Only about 3% of 
the colonial population is French; the rest is na- 
tive. It is necessary for the government to station 
many troops in the colonies to keep order, and this 
has greatly reduced France’s military strength at 
home. There are only about 100,000 troops left in 
métropolitan France. There are now two divisions in 
North Africa and 100,000 troops in Indo-China. Par- 
enthetically, it should be noted that there are two 
divisions in the French zone of occupation in Ger-~ 
many. 

There are, however, several advantages that the 
colonies possess for France in the event of war. In 
the first place, France might be able to conscript 
as many as one million native troops. During the 
first World War, 184,000 workers and 418,000 troops 
were transported from the colonies. Secondly, France 
is largely dependent upon the colonies for raw ma~ 
terials; and lastly, if war broke out, the armed 
forces could retreat to the colonies if necessary, 
rather than accept a hasty armistice 

Another factor which limits France’s military 
strength is the relatively low level of industrial 
output. France is probably producing at as high a 
capacity as she didin1939, but today military tech- 
nology has advanced so fast that France’s productiv- 
ity is inadequate for modern military requirements 
The government recently voted the largest military 
credits in French history, about one third of the 
total budget, and eventually France will be able to 
provide the greater part of the needed small arms, 
but it is up to the United States and Great Britain 
to supply France with heavy armaments. The United 
States government decided that between July 1, 1949 
and June 30, 1950 it would only undertake to supply 
existing European forces with arms, in order to en- 
able the European Recovery Program to have top over: 
SseaS priority on materials 

An important factor which tends to reduce France’s 
military strength is the existence of a potential 
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fifth column in France, the French Communist party 

The Communists polled 5,475,955 votes (28%) in the 
1946 elections. They have repeatedly tried to ob 

struct the passage of military legislation, and 
their advocacy of strikes has tended to slow up pro- 
duction greatly. Thorez’s declaration that the So 

viet armies should be welcomed in the event of a war 
between Russia and the Western powers is ample proof 
of France’s inability to present a united front 
against aggression. He has made it clear that if 
France were attacked by Russia, French industry 
would be paralyzed by strikes and sabotage 

Moreover, the armed forces are inherently weak. In 
the first World War, France was able to put 100 di 
visions intothe field. Today, the General Staff only 
plans to build the army up to 20 divisions, around 
740,000 men, and this will take over a year. At pres 
ent, there are only about six divisions possessing 
anything like modern equipment At Fontainebleau, the 
seat of supreme command of the Brussels Pact powers, 
an American detachment is giving the French Army in 
struction in the use of American arms and tactics. 
The Navy is only at half pre-war ’strength, (about 
300,000 tons) Likewise, the Air Force is hopelessly 
inadequate: personnel only numbers 70.000 men. The 
planes are mostly American World War II surplus, and 
French factories will not start producing modern 
planes before 1950. They do have a few British-built 
jet planes, however, and it is known that there are 
approximately 300 pilots trained to fly jet fight 
ers. 

There is considerable doubt as to the morale of 
the troops. The arrest of two French army officers 
on February 28, for giving information toSoviet mil- 
itary attachés, seems to indicate that the army is 
not immune to the Communist ideology. The armed 
forces did succeed in quelling a recent general 
strike, but this is quite a different matter from 
waging modern war 

France, therefore, is poorly prepared to resist a 
German or a Russian invasion. Understandably, the 
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French are terrified of the possibility of having to 
undergo an “atomic liberation.’’ Furthermore, the cost 
of rearmament will undoubtedly slow down France’s 
economic recovery, and this will inevitably intensify 
social unrest. France is thus faced with the dilemma 
of having to attain social and economic stability on 
the one hand, and having to maintain a strong mili 

tary establishment on the other. Whether or not both 


of these aims can be achieved simultaneously,, remains 
to be seen. 


John S. Getchell 
School of International Affairs 












BRITISH INFLUENCE ON THE ARAB LEAGUE 


In viewing the League of Arab States as a region- 
al arrangement under Chapter VIII of the U.N. Charter, 
one must keep in mind one fact which distinguishes 
it from the usual sort of confederation. This con- 
sideration would substantially alter any judgment of 
the part the League may come to play in internation- 
al affairs. 

The reference is to British influence. which ac- 
tively aided in the League’s formation. In the first 
place, there are the treaties of alliance between 
Britain and her former mandated territories. Pursuing 
the goal of closer Arab cooperation, and the mainte- 
nance of a friendly military power in the Near East, 
Britain created, and now continues to subsidize, 
train and provide officers for, the Transjordan mili 
tary establishment. Although the Egyptians are well 
on their way to abrogating the most obnoxious pro 
visions of their treaty,.the Iraqi still permit the 
British free movement of troops within their country, 
accept military and civilian advisors, and agree to 
joint control of railroads and the port of Basra. 

Under the guidance of Col. S. F. Newcombe, these 
states began planning for a closely knit federation, 
which never materialized because of rivalries among 
them. In May 1941, and again in February 1943, An 
thony Eden, then Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, expressed his government’s interest in the 
cultural, economic and political unity of the Arab 
states. As reported in the Royal Institute Bulletin 
of International News, it was directly thereafter 
that Ibn Saud agreed to send a delegate to the Pan- 
Arab Conference which had until then been held back 
because of his recalcitrance. Yemen was similarly 
encouraged, and by the end of 1944 the Alexandria 
Protocol had been signed by the various representa- 
tives. Notes on the plan to be proposed here were 
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first submitted by Nuri al Said, Prime Minister of 
Iraq, to R.G. Casey, British minister to Cairo. The 
Conference itself was attended by Brigadier P. A. 
Clayton, the man who had won Eden over to the idea 
of a federation. On May 9, 1945, Robert Law, Minister 
of State, was able to say: ‘‘His Majesty's Government 
have welcomed the successful formation of the League 
of Arab States * 

Thus Britain not only retains a dominating posi- 
tion within many of the Arab states, but holds a po~ 
sition of primary importance with respect to the Arab 
League, with the apparent intention of neutralizing 
the potential of any other foreign power in the area. 

But the League was a qualified triumph for British 
diplomacy. What the Arab attitude is toward foreign 
“guidance” of any sort, history shows--quite as well 
as it shows the opportunism that will lead these 
countries’ leaders to catch the nearest way--as they 
did, for instance, during World War II. 

Just because the British did so much toward cre- 
ating the League, there is no necessity to believe 
that even those Arabs who look forward to eventual 
unification thanked them for the help. Britain’s 
attitude all along has been to reconcile Arab nation 
alism (in its broadest sense) with British strategic 
interests. The Arab attitude is to accept any pro: 
ferred helpinthe great girding of loins in prepara: 
tion for ejecting the British from the Near East al 
together 

Further, modernArab history presents a continuous 
struggle between the desire for a unified Arab Empire 
and the Western ideal of nationalism. The latter was 
strengthened by the division of Arabic-speaking peo 
ples intoseven different countries after World War I 
Thus it is that under the charter of the League. only 
fully independent states may be admitted to member 
ship, and these states will surrender none of their 
sovereign rights to the Council of the League, which 
thereby becomes a vehicle for joint action, rather 
than the supergovernment that was first envisaged 

Because of this growth of nationalism. it was dif 
ficult toget representatives of each country togeth 
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er in the first place; to get them to agree in the 
second; and to coerce adherence to agreement in the 
third place. Added to this is the Arab military 
defeat which may become a serious domestic problem 
for each of the states, who perhaps relied too much 
on the war’s diversionary effect in trying to sub- 
stitute circuses for bread, jihad for jobs 

The question now is whether the Arab states can 
overcome these difficulties only through the efforts 
of an outside regulatory force--Britain~-or whether 
they feel their need for alliance deeply enough to 
make a go of it themselves, thus remaining free to 
pursue their own goals rather than those of their 


sponsor 


Judith Laikin 
School of International Affairs 
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TWO PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


I. THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AS 
A SYNTHETIC DISCIPLINE 


The study of International Affairs as-a-disei- 
pline is new. The field is in the formative stage. 
It is, as has been said, a synthesis which par-~- 
takes of international law, international politics, 
international economics, international organiza~ 
tion, and so on. Is it then a hodgepodge?--a sam: 
pling from various disciplines and studies, finally 
amounting to a smattering of ignorance? 

It is true that the student of International 
Affairs cannot become versed in all of the fields 
and studies which blend in International Affairs: 
But it is not to be denied that the situation con- 
fronting the human race in this century as a com- 
munity of nations does create an intertwining bram- 
ble-thicket of problems which cannot in practice be 
broken apart into isolated units of international 
economic, political, administrative, anthropologi- 
cal, and other problems. Since the international 
human problem constitutes an irrefrangible field 
of forces, the responding discipline should be uni- 
tary, and should attempt to meet each commingled 
socio-economic~ political: legal-anthropological-etc. 
problem in the synthetic nature in which it pre- 
sents itself. 

The urgent and tragic necessity of such treat 
ment of international problems has hung like a 
sword of Damocles over the 20th century. Frag: 
mentary and myopic solutions to international 
problems can be named as primarily responsible 
for the series of cataclysms in whose wake we live. 

The human race is learning through bitter ex: 
perience that an international economic problem 
cannot be dealt with in the light of sociological 
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considerations alone. So it is with all interna 
tional problems, and likewise with the many inter 
nal problems having international implications or 
repercussions. We have seen that when a problem 


was solved with respect to one factor alone--or 
considering some factors and neglecting others- - 


the resultant was a new problem or a progeny of. 


problems which on occasion transcended the gravity 
of the original. 

It is the task of the practicing specialist in 
International Affairs to work (so far as is feasi- 
ble) with reference to total solutions of inter- 
national problems which may come within his prov- 
ince. To be qualified to attempt this tremendous 
and all-momentous task necessitates something far- 
ther in the direction of the synthesis which is 
reflected in the present curricula of schools of 
International Affairs. 


II. A NOTE ON NOMENCLATURE 


Is International Affairs a profession? Those 
of us who have elected to make a career of it do 
not hesitate to answer yes. But if we are profes: 
sionals, we are as yet nameless, for those who 
specialize in International Affairs do not call 
themselves by a definite term which characterizes 
the field. There are international lawyers, inter- 
national economists, international administrators, 
and other categories of international careerists. 
But a lawyer is still a lawyer, whether he special- 
izes in international or municipal law. Similarly 
with others who ply their respective professions, 
noble and base, in the international field. 

We students of International Affairs learn some- 
thing about international law, economics, politics, 
organization, and ancillary studies--without how- 
ever intending to become or being qualified as law- 
yers, economists, and so on. Having at last earned 
a degree in our field, what manner of being are we 
then? 
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When asked by the legitimately or courteously 
curious what we are, how can we answer? That we 
are specialists in International Affairs? We do 
profess to be such, but it is a ponderous thing to 
say, and one must have unusual poise to be able to 
come out with it without batting an eye. And while 
doubtless a Master of International Affairs will 
have the necessary amount of poise and to spare, 
what of the poor interlocutor? Does he stand an: 
swered, or merely confused? 

The solution to this problem--in so far as it ad- 
mits of a ready one--is semantic, that of offering 
an acceptable symbol. And, let it not be unappre- 
ciated, we need a symbol for ourselves far more 
than does our friendly but nonplused questioner. 
It is much easier to think (or to stop thinking as 
the case may be) about something complex when it 
has a familiar name. Moreover as professionals we 
need a name--one which may take its place in the 
list of recognized professions along with econo: 
mist, sociologist, engineer, chemist, etc. 

Such a name .is near at hand--as near as the pur- 
loined letter... We are (let the suspense cease) 
Internationalists. Webster’s New International Un- 
abridged Dictionary gives three meanings under the 
word “internationalist.’’’Sense number one is given 
as: “An advocate of internationalism; specif. a 
member of an International.” This is a rarely heard 
ideological sense and need not concern us here. 

Sense number three is given as: “(sports) A mem- 
ber of a team elected from the country at large to 
play against the team of another country.” This we 
leave to the sportists 

It is sense number two, the professional one, 
which interests us. “Internationalist’’ is defined 
as “A specialist in international law.’’ Now inter- 
national lawyers, with very legal precision, have 
shunned this usage. The term is as a matter of fact 
unused in a professional sense. It is res nullius. 
And who but the professionalist in International 
Affairs has right to the title of internationalist 
qua profession? 
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Let us therefore and hereafter call ourselves 
what we indeed are--" internationalists’’- -meaning 
students or practitioners of the discipline of 
International Affairs 

Bruiting about the word “‘internationalist”’ in 
this new and needful sense, it will presently find 
its way into the New York Times, or even transpire 
in an essay in Life magazine Then the casual po- 
lite questioner need not stand bewildered and be 
mused at the specter of a specialist in Interna- 
tional Affairs. It will be almost as simple as if 
one had replied, “I’m a sociologist.’’ He or she 
will echo, “Oh, an internationalist.” 

And that will more or less be that. 


Owen R. Loveless 
School of International Affairs 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Compiled by Ethel Tuttle 


Nine members of the Class of 1948 are now working 
in Paris. Lt. Colonel William Bailey is Assistant 
Air Attaché at the U.S. Embassy, Christopher Taloumis 
is Political Adviser tothe Military Attaché and Mar- 
tin Bergin the Assistant Political Adviser. Sherwood 
Moe works for ECA, as does Mary Jane Heyl. Jay Krane 
went toParis as an observer of the WFTU for the CIO, 
and Charles Bergerson is attending the Sorbonne. 

The U.S. State Department, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Office of National Defense, and 
the U.N. have absorbed most of the others. A few are 
with the Federal Reserve Bank and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Six have returned to Columbia University to 
work or continue their studies. 

With the State Department are Edgar Beigel, as an 
International Economist; Arthur Dornheim, as Foreign 
Service Officer; Barrett Reed, as Political Analyst 
in the Eastern European Branch. Richard Sneider is a 
Political Analyst in the Far Eastern Research Divi- 
sion, and Claude Wooten, a Biographic Analyst in the 
Office of Intelligence Research. Also working for 
the State Department is Réné Tron. 

John Howe, Robert Kaplan, Joseph Moscarella, Sonia 
Projansky and Robert Maxwell are with the United Na- 
tions at Lake Success. 

Richard Ober and John Sloss are doing research 
with the Central Intelligence Agency in Washington, 
and Joan Raphael is awaiting appointment to the CIA. 

Six graduates of the School have returned to Co- 
lumbia University. Hans Heymann, Jr., is at the Rus- 
sian Institute doing research in Soviet economics, 
and William Moore, William Metz, and Schuyler Van 
Schmuck are working for their Ph.D.’s. David Safer 
is with the University Office of Public Information 
and Douglas Coster was the University’s Liaison Of 
ficer with the United Nations in 1948. 
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With the Office of National Defense are Ethel 
Holton and Harry Simmons, and with the Bureau of 
the Budget, William Root 

Lt. Spurgeen Kenny, Jr., is with the Air Force in 
Washington, and Robert Steiner is a representative 
at the United Nations for the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. 

John Morgan and John Pearson are with the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and Harrison Parker, first editor of 
the Columbia Journal of International Affairs, is in 
Washington as a Research Assistant in the Far East 
Section of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re 
serve System. 


SOCIETY OF THE SCHOOL OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Established shortly after the opening of the Co 
lumbia School of International Affairs in 1946, the 
Society of the School is dedicated to furthering the 
knowledge and interest of its members in the field 
of international relations. Efforts have been made to 
provide the student body of the School with a regular 
series of educational programs interspersed with a 
desirable measure of social activity. Programs have 
included forums, round-table discussions, and both 
faculty and visiting speakers. The Society is entire- 
ly the organ of the student body and is responsible 
to its wishes in the matter of program and policy. 
Officers elected for the academic year 1948-49 were: 


WINTER SESSION SPRING SESSION 
Philip Reines . Chairman  ... Richard Rowson 
M. Clyde Low ...... Vice-Chairman ... Judith Laikin 


Christine Waller .. Seey-Treasurer ...Ethel Tuttle 
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by 
W. MacMAHON 
BALL 


Former British Commonwealth 
Member of the Allied Council 
for Japan 


e¢ An informed, critical —even explo- 
An Asia Book sive—view of American policy in the 


\ssued under the Aus- | Occupation of Japan and an appraisal 


pices of the Institute of | of the political, social, and economic 


e forces in Japan today. It includes three 


valuable documents—the almost-unob- 

or teams tainable Johnston Committee report 

THE JOHN DAY which was the turning point of Amer- 

ican policy, the official American state- 

COMPANY ment on industrial deconcentration, 
Sales Office: and the new Constitution of Japan. 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 19 


at all bookstores 




















The following back issues of the Columbia Journal 
of International Affairs are available: 


A New Framework for American Foreign Policy 
(Vol. Il, No. 1—Winter 1949) 
Developing an International Civil Service 
(Vol. II, No. 2—Spring 1948) 
U. S. Occupation—Germany and Japan 
(Vol. II, No. 1—Winter 1948) 


These issues may be ordered by mail from: 


COLUMBIA JOURNAL of INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Box 25, Low Library 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 























Outstanding MeGraw-Hill Books 





LIBERALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF FASCISM. Social 
Forces in England and France (1815-1870) 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO, College of the City of New York. 
McGraw-Hill Series in History. 420 pages, $5.00 


Seeks to acquaint the student with the meaning of liberalism as a way 
of public life. The author covers the successes and failures of the liberal 
movement in the past, and analyzes its significance in the present world 
situation. An original feature of the book is its discussion of the origins 
of fascism. The book is a synthesis of theory and practice, presenting | 
new interpretations of famous thinkers, and relating their ideas to the 
forces, classes, and systems that appeared with the Industrial Revo- | 
lution. 
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SOCIALISM 
By PAUL M. SWEEZY. The Economics Handbook Series. 
276 pages, $3.50 


Provides a general introduction to the subject of socialism as one of the. 
important forces shaping the world of the 20th century. Part I defines 
“socialism” and “communism” and discusses the status of socialism in’ 
the world today, with special reference to the Soviet Union, Great / 
Britain, and eastern Europe. Part II traces the history of socialism’ 
and explains the main principles of Marxism. Part III examines the” 
most important arguments against socialism. 








Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ince. | 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 








